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I]  I 

The   underlyin-   purpose    of  the   early  apprentice  enacted   in 

the    various   states  was  two   fold,    namely   industrial  and  philan- 
thropic. 

In   the   first    ol:;ce    it  was    a   -eneral  custom,    probably   in- 
troduced by  those   coming  from  European   countries,    for   every 
boy  cf   the   artisan   class   to  be   taught    a  trade    and,    seemingly 
every  mechanic   desired   "o   thus   equip   his   own    son,    for  without 
this   advantage,    he   was  greatly  handicapped    in  carrying   on  his 
life   work.      Under  trie    law   it  was  possible    for  smy  master   to 
receive   an   apprentice   with  the    assurance    that   the  boy  would   re- 
main   in  his   charge    iont.il    he    became    of   are,    and,    likewise,    the 
boy  was   certain   that   he  would   be    taught  a  useful   trade. 

In   the    second   place,    the   law   guaranteed  to  poor,    unfortunate 
or  neglected   children   the   opportunity   to   learn   a  trade   th 
they  might,    in   time,    become   useful   citizens   and   not   public 
charges.      This   feature    of  the    1  tws   is    clearly  set    forth   in  the 
following  preamble   to    "An   Act    for  the   Better  Regulation  of 
Apprentices,"   pissed  by  the   State   of  Maryland   in   l',93. 
""""ureas    it    had  beer,    found    by  experience      that    poor    i  ren 


• 


2. 
orphans  and   illegitimate   children   for  want   of  so    •       Lifficient 
system  have  "been   left    destitute   of   support,    and  have  "become 
useless   or  depraved  members   of   society;    and  whereas    it   would 
greatly  conduce   to   the  food   of  the  public    in  general   and  of 
such  children   in   particular,    that   necessary  instruction   in 

trades   and   useful   arts  whould  he  afforded  them,    therefore  be 

<>   1. 
it  enacted-,    etc. 

The   method  of   placing  apprentices    seems   to  have  been  uniform 

in  practice,    in   fact    it  was  made   in  theory  by  the   law   itself 

and   all    interested   were  compelled  to    adopt   the   sane   if  they  would 

receive   the  protection  of  the   court.        Those   permitted    +o  bind 

out    children  were   parents  who  mi   ht   indenture   their   own  children, 

boys   or    erirls;    justices   of  the   peace  who  were   empowered   to  bind 

out   orphans,   children   suffering1  through  negligence   or   poverty 

of  p  --.rents,    children  of  beggars,    illegim  te   or  destitute   children; 

trustees   or     v    rdians  to  whose   c   re   orphans    ov  other  poor   children 

had 

1.   Laws  of  Maryland,  1793,  Chapter  XIV. 


been  intrusted;  institutions  or  benevolent  societies  under  whose 
jurisdiction  d  ependents  had  1  ecn  placed. 

Any   manufacturer,   echanic,    riner,  handicraft snan  or  any 
other  person  acceptable  to  the  one  having  the  cnild  in  charge  and 
the  court  officials,  was  permitted  to  receive  an  apprentice 
provided  sat isfactory  terms  could  be  arranged.   The  mode  of  pro- 
cedure or  ceremony  followed  when  indenturing  an  apprentice  was 
very  simple.   The  father,  trustee,  or  other  person  having  control 
of  the  boy,  together  with  the  one  receivinr  said  apprentice, 
appeared  before  the  court  with  the  written  indenture  wherein  were 
embodied  the  terms  previously  aggeed  upon.  Each  party  took  an 
oath  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  indenture  and  a  copy  of  the 
same  w  s  placed  on  file  in  the  records  of  the  magistrate  for  wbich 
service  he  received  a  small  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  master.   In  c 
the  child  of   beggar,  or  other  non- supporting  parent  was  boul 
be  bound  out,  the  latter  was  consulted  in  a  general  way  >s  to  the 
person  to  whom  the  child  should  be  bound  and  if  any  relative  or 
other  person  desired  to  provide  for  the  child  and  would  furnish 
an  acceptable  bond  for  faithful  preformance  of  such  duty  until 


. 
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4. 
apprentice   became    of        i  ,    they  could    not   >  inr;    out    the  child. 

The   precise   conditions   under  which  the    apprentice    served, 
varying  somewhat   according   to   the    state   lav/,    were    in  the  main 
quite   uniform.        The   term  of  service   exacted   of  the  beginner 
depended  entirely  upon  his   age    at  the   time    of  his   indenture   for 
as    a  rule   no   definite   period  of  apprenticeship  was   stated   in  the 
contract   other  than  that   he    should   serve   until  he  became    of   age,- 
twenty-one  years    in  case    of   males  and  sixteen   in   case    of  females. 
No   apprentice    could   be   bound   for   a  period  extending  beyond   this 
limit ■      When  ever  a  father  bound   out   his    son,    he   was   free    to    make 
any  reasonable   terns  with  the  master  mechanic,    hut   justices   of 
the  peace  binding  out   upon  their  own   author ity,    orphans   or   other 
children  committed   to  their  charge    were   directed  by  the   law  to 
insert    in  the    contract    the   provision   that   when  possible    the      aster 
of  an  apprentice    should,    in  addition   to   the    instruction    rriven 
about     ■   useful  art    or  trade,    provide   opportunities   whereby  the 
apprentice    could   obtain   a  reasonable   education    In  the   primary 
branches   such   as  readin    ,    writing,    and  arithmetic.      Except    in  r 
or    special   cases,    nj    attempt   was  made    to    s   ecify  the    particular 


' 
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kind  of  work  in  which  '      .-entice  should  engage  durini  each 
year  of  his  terra,  this  power  being  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
employer. 

Both  the  apprentice  and  the  employer  were  "bound  by  law  to 
observe  certain  stipulated  conditions  and  in  case  the  contract 
was  broken,  the  guilty  party  might  be  summoned  before  the  court 
and  punished.    For  offences  committed  during  the  term  of  service, 
the  apprentice  was  subject  to  the  same  penalty  inflicted  upon 
any  other  citizen  for  a  smiliar  offense  and  in  case  the  master 
paid  the  fine  and  costs  of  the  trial,  the  court  could  adjudge 
the  extra  time  the  boy  should  serve  after  the  completion  of  his 

ular  term,  to  compensate  his  employer.    In  some  states  the 
master  was  prohibited  under  penalty  of  a  discharge  of  his  ap- 
prentices from  takin:  them  into  another  state  or  beyond  the 
boundary  of  his  ovm  state. 

In  case  the  master  should  die  durinr_  the  term  of  an  apprentice 
the  latter  was  not  relieved  thereby  and  permitted  to  wander 
about,  nor  could  he  be  received  over  by  a  n     ster  who  in  sue 


. 
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cases  would  have  reaped  a  good  profit  from  th  boy,   Bpecially  if 
he  were  in  the  last  year  of  his  term,  "but  the  widow  of  the  first 
master  was  given  power  to  transfer  all  rights  and  interests  in 
the  apprentice  to  anot      ster  of  the  same  trade,  for  a  sum 
agreed  upon  by  them;  this  amount  to  be  considered  as  belon,  ing 
directly  to  the  widow  and  not  a  part  of  the  estate  of  her  de- 
ceased husband.  Moreover,  un" il  some  disposition  was  made  of 
the  apprentice  after  the  death  of  his  master,  he  was  to  remain 
at  >>ome  and  continue  his  usual  \ork  under  direction  of  the  widow. 

As  a  rule,  the  employer  was  not  forced  to  take  an  apprentice 
or  he  might  take  as  many  as  he  desired;  still  in  one  line  of  in- 
dustry, namely,  that  of  the  pilot  he  was  in  some  states  compelled 
to  take  at  least  one  apprentice  and  five  him  the  necessary  in- 
structions.  The  complete  control  of  apprentices  given  to  the 
employer  by  the  law,  caused  them  in  some  cases  to  be  grouped 
before  the  lav;  with  servants  and  slaves  and  in  some  respects  the 

same  laws  applying-  to  the  1  itter  appli  d  also  to  the  former. 
The  different  state  laws  .ere  quite  uniform  in  providi 
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all  apprentices  should  "be  indentured,  but  the  contents  of  the 
indenture  were  largely  matters  of  contract  between  the  coaster 
mechanic  and  the  apprentice  or  parent,  and  the  terns  thereof 
varied  accordin-  to  the  conditions  and  desired  of  the  parties  c   - 
cerned.   Some  employers  were  very  exacting  and  demanded  many 
pledge s  of  the  hoy,  while  the  state,  having  in  mind  the  general 
welfare  of  the  apprentices,  for  one  object  of  the  lav;  was  to 
provide  a  home  and   ood  opportunities  to  learn  a  trade  for  ppor, 
neglected  and  orphan  children  placed  many  restrictions  around  them, 
also  made  many  demands  upon  them.   This  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  paragraph  taken  from  an  indenture  entered  into  by  a 
master  boot  and  shoe  maker  and  a  boy  who  engaged  himself  to  learn 
that  tEade,  "Durin."'  all  which  term,  the  said  Apprentice,  his  said 
Master  well  and  faithfully  serve,  his  secrets  k^ep,  and  his  lawful 
coram. nds  every  './here  at  all  times  readily  obey.   He  shall  do  no 
damage  to  his  said  master  nor  wilfully  suffer  any  to  be  done  by 
others,  and  if  any  to  his  knowledge  be  intended,  he  shall  ;  ive   is 
Master  seasonable  notice  thereof.   He  shall  not  waste  the  goods  of 
his  said  Master  nor  lend  tbem  unlawfully  to  my-      A.t  card,  dice,  ci 


. 


3. 
any  other  unlawful  r;ame,  he  shall  not  play.   Fornication  he  shall 
not  commit,  nor  matrimony  contract,  durin,  the  said  term.  Tave:   , 
alehouses  or   places  of  gaming  he  shall  not  haunt  or  frequent. 
Ifrom  the  service  of  his  ^aid  1      he  shall  not  absent  himself, 
DU"*  in  all  things  and  at  all  times,  he  shall  carry  and  behave 
himself  as  a  good  and  faithful  Apprentice  ought,  during  the  whole 
term  aforesaid.   And  the  said  Master  on  his  part  doth  hereby 
promise,  covenant  and  agree  to  teach  and  instruct  the  said  Ap- 
prentice, or  cause  him  to  "be  taught  and  instructed  in  the  art, 
trade  or  calling  of   Boot  and  Shoe  Maker  by  the  best  v/ay  or  means 
he  can,  and  the  said  Master  agrees  to  rive  the  said  Apprentice  thre 
months  schooling  to  -it,  Reading  Writing  and  Cyphering  as  far  as 
the  Rule  of  Three  Inclusive  and  shall  veil  and  faithfully  find  and 
provide  for  the  said  Apprentice,  good  and  sufficient  meat,  drink, 
clothing,  lodging, and  other  necessaries  fit  andconvenient  for  such 
an  Apprentice,  during  the  term  foresaid  and  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  term  to  have  the  Customary  freedom  due." 

Under  such  conditions  the  early  manufacturer,  often  times  a 
hand  vrorker,  hav:    in  vie  Ln<  ss, 


t 
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in  many  cases,  desiring  to  equip  his  son  or  other  well  'mown  boy 
for  his  life  vrork,  gathered  one  or  more  lads  .out  him  and  gave 
them  in  person  the  necessary  instruction  th  t  they  might  "bee: 
competent  workmen.  Except  for  the  state  or  federal  statutes  which 
referree  in  the  main  to  the  necessity  of  each  party  abidinr  by 
the  terms  of  the  indenture  rather  than  to  the  precise  conditions 
embodied  in  the  contract,  the  employer  and  apprentice  were  free, 
from  out.-ide  influence,  to  determine  the  number  of  years  the  ap- 
prentice should  serve  and  the  wages  he  should  receive.   However, 
those  engaged  in  the  various  rades  developed  certain  customs  in 
this  respect  which,  while  not  rigidly  observed  at  all  times,  never- 
theless, they  were  more  or  less  binding  and  became  the  rule  most 
generally  practiced. 

The  early  methods  of  dealing  with  the  apprentice  were  in  a 
great  measure,  influenced  by  those  coming  from  other  countries. 
The  indenture  itself,  common  in  all  trades,  was  doubtless  intro- 
duced from  the  old  countries,  where,  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
it  head  been  practiced  aid  developed.    The  work  "berkshire, "  a 
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term  applied  to  the  beginners  in  the  iron  molding  industry  and  one 
introduced  from  England,  where  the  system  was  largely  practiced  ainoi 
the  iron  uolders,  suggest!   h<  direct  influence  of  English  customs 
upon  the  apprentice  regulations  enforced  "by  American  employers  and 
nourneyr:t;r; .   This  is  readily  understood  v/hen  the  large  number  of 
••reigners  engaged  in  some  of  the  trades  during  the  early  and  even 
later  times  is  considered.    It  frequently  happened  that  employ <.  - 
finding  the  supply  of  artisans  inadequate  to  meet  the  legimate 
demands  of  the  tra.de,  even  though  they  were  permitted  to  receive 
a  large  number  of    .entices,  sent  representatives  abroad  to  urge 
skilled  workmen  to  take  up  residence  in  this  country.   In  some 
stances  state  legislature,  acting  upon  the  urgent  appeal  cf  pro- 
minent employers  who  made  it  clear  that  more  trained  mechanics  were 
needed,  sent  agents  abroad  to  urge      ration  to  that  state. 
In  lc63,  the  legisl  I     of  the  State  of  Missouri  ur  ed  by  pro- 
minent employers  of  !  J  commonwealth  sent  an  agent  to  Europe  foi 
the  express  purnose  of  inducing  skilled  mechanics  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  that  state.  Mr.  Giles  Pill*;,   very   prominent  stove 
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manufacturer  of  St.  Louis  claimed  that  the  su.  ply  UI'-  well  trained 
iron  molders  w  b  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  his  legitimate  businesi 
demands,  ard  urred  the  agent  to  send  him  a  large  number  of  Pru 
iron  nolders.  This  request  was  speedily  compli  d  with  for  ac- 
cordinp  to  the  terms  of  their  contract  dated  Berlin,  Marc]   , 
1864,  twenty-five  molders  accepted  the  offer  of  the  American  a*  ent 
and  started  for  St.  Louis.  Upon  their  arrival  in  that  City  they 
v.rere  approached  by  members  of  the  local  union  of  iron  molders 
who  explained  that  the  supposed  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  v/or  - 
men  was  not  caused  by  an  unfair  and  rigid  apprentice  law  of  the 
union  nor  to  any  unwillingness  upon  the  part  of  the  journeymen 
to  engage  their  services  to  Mr.  Pilley  but,  as  they  stated,  to 
the  very  low  wages  offered  by  him.  Upon  the  receipt  of  thin  in- 
formation, the  Prussian  molders  disfegarded  their  contract  signed 
in  Berlin,  became  members  of  the  union  and  through  the  influence 
of  that  body,  succeeded  in  obtaininc  employment  in  other  cities. 

The  methods  used  by  employers  in  the  print  in;  industry,  in 
securing  foreign  workmen  are  made  clear  in  a  statement  prefacir 
the  printed   constitution  issued  i   ]  133  bv  o- 


graphical  Association.   After  reciting  the  depressi   conditions 
of  the  trade  it  adds  that  "amor      means  made  use  of  to  depress 
the  "business  by  those  who  withhold  from  the  workmen  their  just  de- 
mands, has  been  advert i sin-  in  several  of  the  newspapers  in 
Scotland,  rnd  elsewhere  in  Great  Britain,  that  a  great  openinr  for 
printers  existed  in  New  York,  thereby  inducing  many  to  leave  the 
comforts  of  home  in  the  old  country  for  .  precarious  subsistance 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Many  to  their  regret  can  testify 
to  the  truth  of  this  assertion;  and  the  feelings  of  the  man,  by 
se  unprincipled  conduct  this  breaking  up  of  kindred  and  s   - 
sequent  disappointment  in  obtaining  the  means  of  support  have 

ened,  are  not  to  be  envied.   Perhaps  the  day  may  come,  .hen 
remorse,  like  a  subtle  poison,  may  lurk  bout  his  heart,  and 
cause  him  to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  those  who  have  been  swindeled 
by  bis  deception.   When  the  Association  was  informed  of  the  means 
taken  by  unprincipled  men  to  injure  the  busines  ,    circul 
immediately  addressed  to  the  Printers  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  I  el  ind,  and  dispatched  the  same  by  one  of 
its  members.   The  Association  has  since  learned,  by  letters  from 
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Europe,    J  1   has   had  an  extensive   circul    '.ion,    and 

tended   in   a  great  measure    to   counteract   the   evil   conies  1        d 
the   o:  1  advertisements." 

Foreign  workmen   often  carae   in   large  numbers.      They    prided 
themselves  upon   their   skill  which  as  a  rule   was   superior   to   th   J 
of  native   Americans,    who,    of  necessity  has  received   a  little    or 
at   least    inferior  training.      In    order  to  make   competent   workmen 
of  their   own   sons   or  the    apprentice   boys  placed  under   their   charge, 
it  was  natural   for   them  to   adopt   the   same  methods  under  which 
they  learned   the    trade      t   home,    and   in  this  way  they   influenced, 
if   they  did   not   entirely  determined,   many  apprentice   customs  prac- 
ticed  in  their   respective   trades. 

The   relations  "between  the   apprentice   and  his   superior  was,    in  a 
larre  measure,    determined  by   the  nature   of  the  tr-.do    itself. 
In  those    industries  which  required  little    if  i-.ny  machinery,    • 
it  was  carried  on  not    in   a  few  central  places  but    in  every   city   of 
any   importance,    where    the   employer    was   often   an  actively    engaged 
hourneyman   and  where    a   small   -mount    of  capit    1    v   is  needed   to  make 
a  beginning,    these   conditions  existed   in  the    print inr   industry, 


1  ■ . 


the  buildin      t      des,    cigar  makin     and  ether  trades  the      o;    was 
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appr 


enticed  to  the  employer,  but  in  stove  moldini  ,    and  ether 


industries  wherein  much  capital  was  needed  in  order  to  successfully 
carry  them  on,  and  they  were  conducted  in  eaniparatively  few, 
1  rge,  favorably  located  cities,  also  ir.  trades  admitting  of  much 
piece  work,  the  beginner  was  often  apprenticed  to  the  journeyman. 


1.   This  branch  of  iron  mdldin    s  little  developed  in  the 
United  States  until  the  second  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Foundries  for  general  ork  /ere  located  at  different  points 
throughout  New  York,  Pennsylv  nia  and  possibly  other  states  at  an 
earlier  date,  but  stove  molding  as  a  separate  and  distinct  trade 
was  little  developed,  prior  to  1820.   In  fact,  a  very  snail  amount 
of  stove  plate  was  molded  in  the  United  States  previous  to  1835, 
for  in  that  year,  Joel  Rathbone  erected  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
New  York,  the  first  foundry  designed  for  the  exclusive  manufacture 
of  stoves.  (Iron  Holders'  Journal,  December  1901,  p.  639.)  Before 
this  dcite,  all  stoves  were 
the  boy  was  a  prenticed  to 
nor  the  real  stove  manufacturers,  th  t  is,  the  employer  who  furn- 
ished the  patterns  and  had  his  stoves  mounted,  but  to  the  journ  ;  - 
man,  who  paid  him  for  what  he  made.   However,  at  a  later  date  when 
foundries  were  erected  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  stoves, 
when  the  cast  in  of  the  stove  plate  carie  under  the  control  of  the 
emplojrer  who  furnished  the  designes  and  mounted  the  stoves,  boys 
re  generally  apprenticed  to  the  employer  though  the  journeymen 
continued  the  practive  of  taking  apprentices  until  the  custom  was 
forbidden  by  the  union. 


cast  at  blast  furnaces.   But  oftentimes 
neither  the  proprietor  cf  this  furn-  ce 


The  wa  es  of  the      ei  ice,  especially  at  the  beginnin;  of 
his  tern,  consisted  in  many  cases  of  board  and  lodgir. •  ,  which  ■  s 

frequently  obtained  at  the  home  of  the  employer.  However  the  boy 
was  hound  out  to  the  journeyman  who  had  no  desire  to  increase  t:  e 
number  of  workmen  in  his  trade,  who,  in  fact,  received  a  prentices 
mainly  in  order  to  increase  hiw  own  wages,  especially  when  engaged 
at  piece  work,  he  frequently  exacted  a  stated  amount  from  the  pro- 
spective journeyman  for  teaching  him  the  "art  and  mysteries"  of 
the  craft.   Various  attempts  were  made  by  different  unions  to 
demand  extr^  pay    for  the  journeymen  who  should  ?pend  a  portion 
of  his  time  teaching  an  apprentice.   Thus  in  the  scale  of  trices 
dravm  up  by  the  Pew  York  Typographical  Society  in  1815,  an 
article  \  s  inserted  'which  provided  that  "a  pressman  shall  receive 
for  teaching  an  apprentice  presswork,  for  the  first  three  months, 
five  cents  per  token,  and  for  the  three  months  following,  three 
cents  per  token." 

The  length  of  the  apprentice  tern,  while  to  some  extent  fixed 
for  each  trade  by  General  custom  really  depended  upon  the  will 
of  the  employer  and  the  ability  of  the  beginner.   In  fact,  the 


apprentice  was  not  in  a  position  to  make  demands  .   He  obeyed  his 
master,  and  in  common  with  the  journeyman,  worked  lone  hours  each 

dry.   In  sketching  the  history  of  one  of  the  oldest  local  unions 

1. 

of   iron   molders   in  this   country,    the   author      rites, 

"The   hours   of  labor  were   long,    it  being  not   uncommon   for  molders 
to   start   to  work    at   four  o'clock    in  the  mo2~nin   ,    and   the    spectacle 
of  a  molder  trudging   through   the   streets   at   th.t   hour   on  his   way 
to   work,    with  his    ""berkshire"   at  his   side  bearing  a  lantern,    was 
not    an  unusual   one   to   tve  night  watch  of  those   days."      Indeed    the 
feeling  between   the    apprentice    and  his  ma&ter  was    in   some   cases, 
more    like   that   existing  between  father   and    son  than  between  em- 
ployer and  employee.      If  the       prentice   was  not    really  adopted 
by  the  master,    he   often  enjoyed   the  pie   sure   and   advantage   of   \ 
latters   home,    to   which  he    generally  had   free   access   and  in  which 
he   did  many  things   entirely  separate   and  distinct    from  the  duties 
connected  with  learning  the  trade.   Likewise,    at   the   shop,    he  was 

1.      See   article   entitled    "History   of  the   Victories   and  Defeats 
0f  nearly  Torty  years,"      Iron  Molders"  Journal,    August   1696, 
;e   1. 
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called   upon  to   run   errands,    to   clean   the   premises,    to  arrange   tools 
and   in   fact    to  become    a  general  handy   fellow  about  shop. 

While    iJ    was   conceded  that   the  "boy  was   indespensible    to   the   em- 
ployer,   still  the    idea  prevailed  that  when  the   latter  agreed   to 
teach  his  trade   to   the  beginner,    he   did   so   at   a  personal   sacri- 
fice,   at   least   during  the   first   few  years   of  the   tern  and   to   co.  - 
pensate    in   a  manner  this   loss,    the  apprentice   agreed   to   preform 
these   various   services   apart  from  his  regular   trade.        Doubtless 
many  employers   did   their  utmost   to  make   the   boy  a  paying   invest- 
ment   from  the  very  beginning,    and,    if  we  may  judr/e   from  the  num- 
erous runaways,    especially  from  the   emphasis   given  to    this  por- 
tion  of  the   apprentice    question    in  the  early  laws   on  the    subject, 
he   was   sometimes   a  hard  task-master.      Moreover,    as   the   boy  rendered 
£he  most  profitable   service   during  the   1;  st   years   c:p  his   appren- 
ticeship,   the    master  was   anxious  to   retain  him  as   long     s  possible. 
It    seems   clear  th  t   the   term  of  the    apprentice,    determined   under 
such  conditions,    was   generally  a   Ion     one,    and  bein-    fixe 
custom,    for   each  trade   was   at   a  latter  date    accepted  by  the   unions 
and    embodied    in   their   written   con&ti  ms. 


The  close  personal  rel  ttion  which  often  existed  "between 
old  master  and  his  apprentice  during  the  early  tines  was  clearly 
described  to  the  present  writer  "by  an  old  painter  who  spoke 
freely  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  served  his  apprentice 
term,  more  than  forty  years  ago,  also  of  the  interest  taken  in 
him  and  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  obtain  a  thorou 
knowledge  of  the  trade.   He  and  his  employer  labored  together  in 
a  small  print  in  office  from  which  the  weekly  newspaper  was  is- 
sued to  the  people  in  the  immediate  community.  During  pi ess 
days  he  was  employed  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  but 
then  followed  an  interval  of  several  days,  during  whic     c, 
work  was  practically  suspended  and  the  apprentice  enjo;red  much 
leisure  time  for  playing.   The  house  of  the  employer  was  a 
home  of  the  apprentice  though  the  latter  frequently  visited  his 
own  parents  on  Saturday  night,  returning  on  the  following  Mondaj' 
morning.   At  the  beginning  of  each  day  he  performed  his  real-  r 
assigned  tasks   bout  the  house  whereupon  he  set  off  with  his 
master,  ready  for  the  day's  work  at  the  office.   The  conditions 
under  which  he  labored  as  an  apprentice  were  far  nor,  pleasant 


. 
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than  those  enjoyed  in   fter  years  when  he  had  completed  his  term 
and  went  out   s  a  journeyman  upon  his  own  responsibility. 

Since  each  >5>iop  was  wholly  independent  in  i1  .  action  and 
effective,  concerted  action  amon:  them  could  not  be  easily  secured, 
any  uniformity  in  connection  with  apprentice  regulation  existing 
amont  the  various  shops  in  the  same  trade, was  that  secured  throi 
force  -f  custom.   This  however,  was  often  widely  extended  and 
the  condition  described  by  the  old  printer  was  duplicated  in  m< 
instances  throughout  the  country.   In  the  larger  cities,  the  em- 
ployer often  placed  several  apprentices  in  the  same  office  thoui 
the  number  in  any  one  printin;  office,  previous  to  the  formtion 
of  unions  ir.  this  industry,  could  not  have  been  large,  as  the 
first  local  was  organized  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  the  relation  between  employers  and  apprentices  in 
large  offices  while  not  to  in  tint  te  as  in  the  sraller  shops  was 
one  cf  constant  association  at  their  daily  labors,  together  with 

1.   The  Franklin  Typographical  Society  of  Journeymen  Printers  of 
New  York  was  organized  in  1^99  ;  -     Lrst  Constitution  of  the 
Ladelphia  Typographical  Society       opted      iber  180:  , 
the     York  Typographical  Society  w  s  formed  in  1609.   The  Bal- 
timore '.  ;  ographical  S  also  organized  about  1814  whil 

,phical  foe:         .      •■■,'•   •  one  of 
earliest  organizations  of  rhich  we  h  -       record5,  was  establii 
in  181!  . 


, 


other  journeymen. 

The    cigar  making   industry  was  profitably  carried   on  by  small 

local   establishments   and  every  larfee   city  v/as  v?ell   supplied  with 

many  shops,    where   the  journeyman,    aided  "by  members   of  his   family 

or   by  apprentice   boys,    made   all   his      cods  ^oy  hand.     Even   the   small 

cities  had  their   own   cigar  manufacturers  who   made   and  retailed  to 

the   general  public   the    larger  portion   of  the    local   supply.      So 

readily  did    this   trade   lend    itself  to   the   small  producer,    and  as 

each  j  rurneyman  engaged   apprentices   according  to   the  needs   of  his 

own   individual    pbop,    regardless   of  the  general  wellfare   of  the 

trade,    it    soon   became    a  difficult  matter    for   the   union   to    control 

the   supply  of   apprentices.      In  certain   cities   the  trade  was   carriec 

on    in  a  large  measure  by  tenament  house  vorkers,    with   the   at- 

tendent   evils,    for   a  Ion     time   after  unions  were   organized,    in 

fact   to   the  present   time,    though  state    laws  have  ^oeen   enacted 

inst    sweat-shop  work  and    in  many  cases    the    evil  has   been 

cated. 

1.   The   first   Ci  :ers*   Union  was   organized     t   Balti]  , 

1651.   On  May  10-14   of  same   y  meeting  of  representatives  fr< 

cities   in   the    state    of  ;Tev  "5  yracuse    for   the   purpo 

establishing   a  unifon       ill   of  prices    thr  the    s1 

ulate    the  system.    See   Journal   and 

"Takers'    Intel  faion   tv;entieth  Session   hel  ilw     ikee, 

169    . 
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The  following  pass ag<    ten  from  the  first,  annual  report  of  the 
Ohi       '  of  Labor  Statistics  affords  clear  insight  into  the 
earl:/  and  even  recent  conditions  of  cigar  making.   "Previous  to 
1861,  no  class  of  employes  were  more  independent  of  employers 
than  cigar  makers.   Pew  large  manufacturing  establishments  ex- 
isted, and  as  a  rule,  the  manufacturer  was  the  retailer.   When- 
everthe  journejrman  became  dissatisfied  with  his  condition  he 
v.dthdrew  from  the  employer  and  set  up  a  shop  of  his  own .     rly 
eve:  ■  -  wn,  large  enough  to  support  one,  had  a  cigar  maker,  but 
in  1861,  the  United  States  Government  placed  a  heavy  tax  on  cigars 
and  to  a  certain  extent  drove  the  business  into  the  hands  of 

large  manufacturers  and  compelled  the  cigar  maker  J ..o  become  an 

1. 
employee  working  for  wages."    T  i    t  tement  is  true  in  part 

only,  for  i1  was  after  this  date,  that  is  beginninj   bout  1873, 

th  t  a  most  rem  rkable  campaign  was  waged  in  New  York  City  by 

Cigar  Makers'  Industrial  Union  against  the  manufacturer  of  cigars 

in  tenement  houses.   Doubtless  the  controlling  motive  of  t 

1.   Quoted  in  Ci{  -    kers •  Journal,  '   ,  16r,8,  p.  1  . 


' 
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union    in  ca  on   such  a  prolonged   and  expensive   controversy, 

for   it  was  not   finally    determinated,  until   188<1 ,    was   the   great 
desire   of  that   body   to   secure   control   of  the   tr^de.      The    larger 
factories   seem  to   have   been   fairly  well   org  nized  by  the  union, 
so   that  they  controlled  the   supply   of  workmen   in  these  pi   ces, 
and  demanded   a  regular   course   of  training  for   all   beginners. 
But    in  the  tenement  houses,    which  were   generally  owned  by  the 
manufacturer   and   filled    entirely  with  tenants   who   promised  to 
engage    in   cigar  making,    no   accurate   estimate   of  the    number   learn- 
in;'   the    trade   could  be    secured,    for  the  material   was   taken   to 
and   from  the   house   by  the   employer,    ;.nd  the  women  and   children 
aided    in  the  making.      In   this   way  the   trade    \/as   rapidly  recruited 
for   it  was  estimated  that    at   one   time   about   four-fifths   of  ci- 

gar:   manufactured   in  New  York  City  were  made    in  these    tenement 
houses,   by  an  element    that   was    in  many  respects  non-union. 

The  Hatting   industry,    a  trade  requiring   skilled   workmen 
and  one    in  which  the    apprentice   question  has   always  been   of  much 
ortance,    both   before    and   after  the   formation   of   unions,    revc 
ie   recent  changes   from   the  m;  ich  the   apprentice    sei  ■ 


23. 


his  term  during  the  earl;  rs   of  the    industry   in  1 

At  that    time,    the  work  was  preformed   entirely  Toy  ich 

hourneyman     as   required    to   perfect   his   skill    in    all  branches   of 
the  trade,    that   is   at   makin    ,    blocking,    and   finishing.      The  well 
trained  itice   of  1  iod    was        le   at   the   end   of 

term  to   take   the    raw  mate    ial,    such   as  wool   or  fur,    and  rely: 
entirely  upon  Ms   ovm  efforts,    transform  the    sane   into    a  finished 
product.      The   usual   term  of   service    for   the  apprentice   was   four 
years.      AhouJ    1840,    machinery  began    .o   be   perfected        ereby       ts 
could  "he   manufactured   at   a  far   more  rapid  rate,    for  where   the 
han-'-  .   leer   could  make   fro  to  three   dozen  hats   per  day,    the 

e   number  of  workmen  with  the   aid    of  the  machine,    could    -urn 
out   m-ny  times  number,      TTo  twit  hs  tan  din:     the   extensive    in- 

troduction  of  machinery   in  this  trade,    subdivision   of   the    work 
has  not  followed   accordingly,    so   that    at   the  preseni       i  le   the 
same   parts   of   the    work     s  blocking,    sizing    and  finishing  are 
accomplished  by  machinery   and   the  trade   still   requires  highly 
skilled  labor.      It   maintains   rigid  but  well   enforced  ice 

laws         j  of   service  h  ,s  ":eeri  i  ed    from  four 


thr<  rs. 

The    conditions   undi  i  ch  the  rent  ice    served    in  connec- 

tion  with  the  Machinists   and  Blacksmith's   tr  clearly  set 

forth  by  one    Ion      indent  if ied  with  the   trade   xmi  both  in   or- 

i        unions    and  managing   their    affairs.      "Young  men  whose 
majority  dates   since   1361,    can   form  a  very   impe  -feet    idea  of 
what   the  craft   was   twenty  or  twenty-f ire  years    ago.      It    i      KJ;ill 

he   recollection   of  rr^y  headed  machinists   and  blacks 
1    e   days  when   a  machinist  was   a  compound  of  handiwork,    a    kind 
of   cross  between    a  raillwri   ht  itesmith,    a  fitter,    furnisher, 

locksmith,    etc In   the   early  da2rs   of  mechanism   i      \ 

try,    but    few  shops   employed  many  men.      Generally  the   emploj'-er 
was  head  man,    he   knew  his   men  personally,    he    instructed  his   ap- 
prentices and   kept    a  general   supervision  of  his  business,    by 
means   every  workman   knew  his  employer  and  if  J.  went   astray, 

there   was  no  circumlocution   office   to    {ro  through  to    ■ 
derstanding      bout   it.      But  iness  came   to  be  more   fui 

developed,    i+.  was   found   that   more   capital   must   be   employed    and 
the  i  if  owner   oa   owners  must   be 


1. 

delegated  to  superintendent   or  forem 

i    idea  of   limiting    the    number   of  apprentices   going  to  the 
trade  later  development    so  that   the   early  employers   of 

journep  .ere    at   liberty   to   engage    :,s  many  "boys   as   the   demands 

of  the  business   would  mt,    or,    in   case    of  the   journeyman, 

as  n-z'-.y  as  he  was  personally  able   to   direct.      "Thi    takini    on  of 
as  many   apprentice   as   could  be   worked   was  considered   the    indu- 
bitable  right   of  every   employer,    the   p--eemptory  dismissal    of 
workmen  was  another;    hence    in  dull  times,    men  with  families   to 
sup   or'    would   finr1    themselves   out    of  work,      ■  ile   th  s, 

v/hose    doors  were   closed   on  then    .ere   filled  with   apprentice 
boys.      This    inordinate  rush   of  apprentices  was  remonstrated  a- 
lst    in  v    in.      The  writer   of  this  was   one    of  some   twenty  y 

men  kept      t  work   after  the   great   financial   crisis   of  1857,      hile 

2. 
there  were    sixty  apprentices   employed". 

1.  Editor   of  ]  lists   ar.c1  cksmiths  Journ  1,    Pebru    .     , 
137  2,    p.    521. 

2.  See    "Early   Histor;'   of  Our  Organization"    in  Machinists 
and  21   cksmiths  Journal,    Febr      ry   1872,    p.    520. 


In  the  iron  mold  in   industry,  every  joi  ed 

least  one  ""berk:-     "   ^d  often  times  four  or  five.  "These 
berkshires  were  a  peculiar  institution.   They  ..-ere  hoys  employ 
by  molders  J;o  assist  them  in  their  work,  nominally  as  helpers, 
"out  in  reality  1  entices,  and  every  molder  had  to 

use  at  least  one  of  them.  The  Fberkshire "  system  as  it  was 
calle  .       standi    rievance,  as  it  operated  + o   create  i 

overcrowded  market  of  stove  molders  with  its  logical  -.nd   per- 

1. 

nicious  results.    Whether  the  journeyman  was  paid  "by  the 

piece  or  so  much  for  each  coir  leted  stove,  for  both  methods 

were  practiced  at  different  times  and  at  different  places,  the 

greater  number  of  apprentices  directed  by  him,  the  greater  the 

output,  and  consequently  he  received  a  much  increased  wage. 

prentice  was  raid  by  the  journeyman  for  the  work  :  ctually 

completed,  but      rate  much  lower  than  his  own.   Later  on, 

when  the  number  of  "berkshires"  allowed  each  journe;     -as 

greatly  limited  by  regulation  of  the  union,  because  of         dity 

ith  .  •"  ic  -  the  trade  was  being  recruited,    -      le    older  mem- 
1.   See  Iron  Molders  Journal,  August  1896,  p.  1. 


. 
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"bers  complain  d  "bil    1  ctior  ,nd  frequently  .dopted 

a  boy,  for  the  rnion  recognized  the  rights  of  the  journ-      to 
teach  the  trade  to  his  own  or  adopted  son,  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  '  Lng  him  as  a  helper. 

Durin  the  early  years  of  the  printing  industry,  the  Editor 
or  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  or  job  print  in  office,  was  also  a 
practical  printer.   It  was  the  cherished  ambition  of  every  jour- 
neyman at  this  craft  to  master  his  trade  as  soon  .  s  possible, 
I  he  mipht  become  the  proprietor  of  his  own  establishment, 
fro.:  which  he  could  edit  and  issue  his  own  paper.   This  import- 
ant position  enabled  the  occupant  to  wield  considerable  influence 
and  po'  er  in  the  community  but  required  a  long  period  of  train- 
ing upon  the  part  of  the  one  filling  it.   It  also  gave  the 
journeyman,  master  or  proprietor  as  v;e  may  call  him,  an  excellent 
op  'ortunity  to  us  with  profit  a  large  n  imber  of  a]     tices. 
As  might  he  expected,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  take  ad   1   e 
of  the  opportunity  offered,  to  them,  for  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  t!     tnber  of     entices  employed  within  certain 
shops,  often  exc  1  L  number  of  journeymen  engaged 


. 


t   erein.      In   fact    .Instances   are   recorded  where   t        proprieto 

■ellec"    to   close   his    shop  during   a   strike   of  ntices,    be- 

cause  the   number  of  journeymen  remaining  was   insufficient   to 
continue  usiness.        t  no   time   durin     the   early  y  riod   was 

the  trade   free   from   "two-thirders, ■   that    is  those   who   h  d  not 
served   a  full  i  ntice   term,    or  runaway  ?„p  prentices,    so    t 

the    iron  molders   union    in  or; osint   the    "Berkshire "   system,    and 
the   Typographical  Union   in  combating  the    "two-thirder"    system 
v;ere   compelledto   op    ose  not    only    the   employers  but   also  many  of 
its   ovm  members.  Lie   the   sai.ie  ter  ere  not   applied  to  be- 

ginners  in  other  trades,   nevertheless,    praetically  'he    same   co    - 
ditions   existed   in  many  of  ,    especially        ere    it   was   possi- 

ble  to   do  piece    work     t  the   journeyman  often   found    it  very 

profitable   to   engage   the   services   of   amny  entices.      Howev    -  , 

the   ri   ht   o^   the   auni'loyer  to  engage      s  many  apprentices      s  he 
desired   was       euetom  of  Ion-    standing   and  was  re    arded      s 
undoubted   right   which  they  were   unwillinp    to   surrender  without 
a   severe    struggle.      Indeed,    trouble  he  ith   xhe   first  i    rpt 

of  the    locals  to    res  e   number   going  to    the  trade    so   t] 


I 


the   unions   found    i"1  ary  to   act    slowly  and  to   efifect    the 

change   gradual ly. 

At   a  m  etinj    cf   the   Columbia  Typographical  Society  held 
November  1,    183-i,    a  committee   was   ap    ointed   to   co-sider  the 
prentice   question.      After   seekin     information  from  various  em- 
ployers  and   journeym  en    in   different    sections   of   the   country,    the 
committee   reported   an   elaborate   set   of   laws,    for  that   time,    un£o 
the  following    comment   uron   the    limitation  of  apprentices. 

"A  mode   directly  limitinr  the  number  of   apprentices   in  our 
printing    offices  was   thought    to  be,    on  examination,    so    liable 
to    inju stive    and   abuse   between  the   larger  and  smaller   offices, 
so   difficult    in    its  mainten      c    ,      r      ccount   of    anticipated   ob- 
jections on  the   part   of  the   employers,    so  embarrassing  in   its 

adjustment,    on   account    of   the   constant    fluctuation  of  i  , 

1.* 

,he   ccnittee   uncuninously  deteimin^d  to   -abandon   it. 

The   advantages   accruinr   to   the   nnion    that   could    secure    control 

of  the   supply  of  ntices,    also   the   slow  growth   of   x   e    ide;     J 

the   unions   should   limit    the   number  received,    is   well    illustrated 
]_.      See   Minuted  of  Columbi     '.  Socie      ,  ,1835. 


j 
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by  the  experiences  of  the  printing  industry. 

As  previously  noted,  organizations  in  1  i  tr   de  were  for  ed 
about  1600.  By  1839,  they  had  been  organized  in  practically 
all  of  the  larger  Eastern  cities,  also  in  pi  ces   s  far  South 
and  West  as  Louisville  and  St.  Louis,  but  up  to  that  time,  r.o 
attempt  had  been  made  upon  the  part  of  any  local  to  limit  the 
number  of  a -prentices  except  for  the  mere  statement  that  ap- 
plicants seeking  membership  must  have  completed  their  term  of 
service.   !To  mention  of  the  apprentice  is  made  in  the  written 
constitution  adopted  by  the  unions  in  existence  previous  to 
above  date.   The  first  constitution  of  the  Philadelphia  Typo- 
graphical Society  adopted  in  1602,  contains  the  requirement 

t  "no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  member  of  t  is 
society,  v/ho  shall  not  have  served  an  apprenticeship  s  tisfactoJ 
to  the  board  of  directors,  to  -..horn  he  shall  make  application  in 
person  and  they  shall  thereupon  proceed  to  the  election  by     Lot, 

and  if  the  candidate  shall  obtain   m  jority  of  ■:  o-   irds  of  the 

1.   Constitution  of  Philadelphia  Typographical  Society,  Phil  - 
delphia,  L802,  Article  XV. 


, 
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"board  present,    he    shall  then  be   declared  a  member  of  this   soci< 

and   receive    a  certificate    thereof." 

The   Columbia  Typographical  Society  of  Washington ,   D.    C,    had 

practically  the    same  requirement,   while    the  Baltimore   Pocietv, 

in   its   constitution   adopted    in  1832,    declared   that    "the    indi- 

spensible   qualifications    of  all  persons  hereafter  admitted   as 

members   of  this   society  are,    a  good  moral  character,    industrious 

haMts,    and    a  practical      nowledge    of   the   art    and  mystery  of 

letterpress  printing,   h   vi  g  acquired  the   same  by  an   apprentice- 

1. 
ship  of  at   least    four   years  minority." 

As   late   as   IBS'7    at   which  date   the  Nashville   Typographical 

Society  adopted   a  constitution,    this  union   satisfied   itself 

with  the    statement   th   t    "the   qualifications   for  membership   shall 

be   a  good  character,    industrious  habits,    and   a  good   knowledge 

practical   knowledge   of  the   art   of   letterpress  print  in    .        No 

person   shall  be    admitted   to   ^era^ership    in  this    society  who    is 

known    to  be   a  runaway   apprentice." 


"V         -""     a' 


1.   Constitution  of  Baltimore  T-"po graphical  Society,  Baltimore, 
1832,  Article  VI. 


. 


. 
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The  Typographical  Society  o:'  Orleans  was  the  first  local 

union  of  this  industry  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  number     .p- 
prentices.   The  constitution  adopted  by  th  t  body  in  1839  con- 
tains the  followinr  provision  :<s  to  apprentices.   "No  member  of 
this  association  shall  work  on  any  English  daily  morning  paper, 
on  which  any    irentice  may  be  employed.   (This  article  is  not 
considered  applicable  to  any  apprentice  now  in  such  offices.} 
No  member  of  this  association  shall  work  on  any  English  paper 
or  in  any  book  or  job  office,  where  any  apprentice  is  employed, 
who  may  not  be  bound  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  years  dur- 
ing minority.   (This  clause  is  not  to  ap  ly  to  existing  con- 

"1. 
tracts.)     This  example  of  limiting  apprentices  set   y  the 

Southern  City,  was  in  time  followed  by  all  other  local  unions 
and  finally  adopted  as  a  fixed  policy  by  the  Intern  tional  Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Prom  the  experience  of  this  trade,  it  is  seen  how,  at  its  in- 
ception, the  local  union  accepted  the  established  customs  re- 

1.   Constitution  of  >Tew  Orleans  Typographical  Association,  18 
Article  XII,  Sections  1-2. 


- 
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garding  apprentices.   Beginners  at  the  trade  were  required  to 
satisfy  the  union  that      had  served  the  ordinary  tin  .   -'he 
next  step  taken,  as  shovm  by  the  rules  of  the  Baltimore  Society 
was  an  attempt  by  the  Union  to  determine  exactly  how  lone  this 
customary  term  should  he.   In  most  cases,  the  four  year  rule 
was  adopted,  though  some  unions  accepted  men]  ers  after  they  had 
served  three  years,  provided  the  individual  desired  to  engage 
at  but  one  of  'he  two  divisions  of  the  trade,  that  is,  at  cc  - 
posi-;-"  or  at  presswork.   Either  because  the  unions  were  weak  and 
consequently  unable  to  enforce  this  qualification  upon  all  ap- 
plicants for  membership,  or  because  they  found  it  expedient  at 
times  to  yield,  at  least  to  make  more  lax  this  requirement.  Many 
"two-thirders"  and  runaway  apprentices  found  their  way  in+o  the 
unions  in  such  large   numhers  that  the  craft  as  a  whole!  suffered 
much  from  poor  workmanship,  and  the  wages  of  the  regular  Jour- 
neymen were  seriously  threatened.   To  meet  this  emergency  and  to 
avoid  the  bad  effects  of  such  a  policy,  the  third  step  was 
taken,  that  is,  the  locals,  led  by  the  New  Orleans  Union,  actually 

limited  the  number  of  apprentices  in  proportions  to  the  number 
of  journeymen  employed.    And  finally  upon  the  formation 


. 
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of   an  Intern  ,t.  ion  1  Union   this  body  sanctioned   the    limitation   of 

all 

apprentices  and       ed  affiliated  locals  to  enforce  the  la  . 

The  main  purpose  of  the  apprentice  system  in  vorue  previous 
to  the  formation  of  local  unions,  was  to  furnish  adequate  train- 
ing to  beginners  in  all  trades.  But  the  lack  of  ready  communi- 
c  tion  "between  different  parts  of  the  country  made  it  practi- 
cally impossible  for  masters  or  journeymen  to  secure  anythinf 
like  concerted  action  in  regulating  apprentice  or  other  trade 
laws,  so  that  those  carrying  on  these  industries  gradually 
developed  certain  customs  and  practices  which,  of  course,   were 
local  in  application  and  extent.   Moreover,  a  competent  jour- 
neyman was  an  all  round  workman  and  -dien  possible,  the  appren- 
tice was  retained  at  the  trade  until  he  had  mastered  all  parts 
of  it  and  was  able  to  turn  out  a  finished  produce.   However,  no 
evidence  is  found  that  he  was  compelled  to  make  and  exhibit  a 
master  piece  before  h<  was  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  journ 
men,  nor  di<       ider  about  durin/  the  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship nor  the  one  immediately  following  it.   He  wa.=  in 
all  cases  unless  during  emergencies,  required  to  serve  what  was 


,         i 
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jcnown   to  be  term,    sometimes   Ion   er.      This  rule  1 

at   a  late  date  ma.de    a  necessary  Lification  for  membership   in 

the  unions   representing    skilled  trades,    but    it   seems   th  t    the 

ly  unions  experienced   creat   difficulty   in  enforcin      it. 
lone  stru     1     of   the  Typographical  Unions  to  rid  the   prin    i 
jtrade   of  the    "two-thirders"   and  other   illegal  members  was   in 

ays,    the   experience    of  other   crafts.      The   conditions   of 
this   industry  as    early  as   1809,    is   revealed  by  a  circular   letter 
of   that   date    which  v/as   to   the   trade    in  general  by  the  New  York 
Typographical  Society.      Anon  •   other  grievances   cited,    it   states 

t    "the  practice    of  employin  t    are  termed    "half-way  journey- 

men"  in  /reference    to  those   who   have    served  their  term,         Lie   it 
holds   out   encouragement   to  boys   to  elope   from  their  masters   as 
soon   as  they  acquire    a  sufficient  knowledge    of  the    art   to  be 
enabled    to  earn  their  bread,    is   a   great    grievance   to  journeyme    , 
and    -lmos+    cert    in   ruin   to   the  >oys  themselves.      Becomin     masters 
of  their-own  conduct      t        period   of  life   when  they  are    incapable   of 
governing    their  passions  and   propensities,    they  plunge  h   adlonr 
into   every  species    of  dissipation  and  are    often  debilit    te<     by 


' 
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debauchery  i.nd  disease  before        rive  -.   the  i         lan- 
hood.   And  i   also  tends  Ao   an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  r  - 
prentices  inasmuch  as  th<  place  of  every  boy  who  elopes  from 
maste:     isually  supplied  by  another  while  at  the  same  time  t 
runaway  supplies,  after  a  manner,  the  place  of  a  regular  journ 

and  one  who,  fro"  bly  has  a  family  dependent  upon  his  labor 
for  support.  We  would  also  beg:  leave  to  call  your  attention  to 
a  practice  as  illiberal  f.xicl   unjust  as  the  former  and, attended 
perhaps,  with  evils  of  a  more  aggravating  motive;  we  meand  that 
of  taking  grown  men  (foreigners)  as      ntices  to  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  months,  \'-her,   they  are  to  be  turned  into  the  situations 
of  men  who  are  masters  of  their  business,  which  men  i-.re  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  places  by  miserable  botches  because  they   ill 
work  for  ah  t  they  can  ret.   !By  these  means,  numbers  of  excellent 
workmen  who  ought  to  be  ornaments  to  the  profession,  are  driven  y 
necessity  to  some  other  means  of  support." 

In  ger     the  apprentice  boy  in  early  tin  s  was  bound  to 
master  mechanic  by  his  parent  or  guardian  upon  terms  determined 
by  his  parents  and  employer.   As  a  rule  he  was  certain  of   f  iir 


37. 

opportunity  to  learn  the  trade,  was  subject  to  punishment  for 
continued  idleness  or  neglect  and  in  case  he  should  run  away  could, 
when  discovered,  "be  returned  by  officers  of  the  law.   The  em- 
ployer was  likewise  sworn  +o  -ive  the  boy  hoth  opportunity  and 
instruction,  but  in  case  either  party  refused  to  abide  by  tej 
of  the  indenture,  the  boy  had  little  opportunity  for  redress, 
while  the  employer  was  generally  a  more  potent  factor  influence, 
and  was  usu;  lly  more  successful  in  bavin  enforced  that  portion 
of  the  contract  which  definedhis  rights  and  privileges. 

The  use  of  an  unlimited  number  of  pprentices  led  to  grave 
abuses  in  every  trade,  hence  one  purpose  that  it  was  hoped 
would  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  the  first  early  unions 
was  to  regulate  and  control  apprentice  laws  so  that  when  the 
union  at  a  later  date  gained  sufficient  strength,  it  assumed 
entire  control  cf  these  rules.   However,  at  its  inception,  the 
union  was  often  very  cautious  in  its  movements,  often  times  sec. 
in  its  operations,  and  if  any  apprentice  requirements  were  .t- 
tempted,  they  were  largely  a  continu;  t ion  of  established  usages 
or  merely  the  statement  that  all  applicants  for  membership  must 


. 


' 
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ve  previously  served   a  tern  -egul  tice.      Thus    ir. 

1821,    six  yeare   after  the   formation   of  the  Colu  i  i     Typographic 
Society   of  Washington,   P.    C,    the   union  had   adopted  no   separate 
apprentice   laws,    though  the   following   qualifications   for  mem- 
bership were    required. 

"The    requisite   and    ind ispensible   qualifications   of   all   persons 
hereafter  admitted  members   of  this  Society,    shall  he    a   rood 
moral    character,    and   a  practical  knowledge  of   the   art   and  mystery 

of   letterpress  printing,    having  acquired  the    same  by  an  appren- 

1. 

ticeshia  of  at  least  four  years."    The  same  requirements  -ere 

2. 
obserbed  in  1826,   but  in  the  constitution  printed  fourteen  y-rars 

later,  separate  and  distinct  rerulations  for  apprentices  ?rere 

3 . 
inserted  which  covered  in  detail  the  apprentice  question.   The 

laws  passed  by  "ne  New  York  Typographical  Society  in  1853,  sever/eei 
years  1  ter  than  those  of  the  Columbia  Society,  reveal  the  wide 

difference  us  to  treatment  of  apprentice  laws  by  different  unions 

1.  Constitution  of  the  Columbia  Typographical  Society, 
(Washin  ton,  1321)  Article  XTTT,  Section  1. 

2.  Hef.  IViid,  1826. 

3.  Ibid  1840. 


. 
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of  the    same  trade.      "Any  printer,    stereotype r  or   type-founder 
between   the    ages  enty-one  and  fifty  who   has   worked   five 

at   his  business,    and    is    in  sound   health,    and  of  rood  moral   char- 
acter,   may  become    a  member  of  this   Society  by  complying   with  the 

1. 
requirements   of  this   constitution." 

Wit      the   local   as   a  unit    and  with  each  union   actin      inde- 
pendently,   both  because   of  the  weakness  of  the   union  and  the 
absence    of  ready  communication  between  far  distant  places,   each 
union  developer!    its   own   apprentice    laws    in   the    light    of   its   en- 
vironment.     Some  unions   soon   :  air.ed   control   cf    the    trade   within 
the    surroundini    community,    ?.r\d   passed  rigid  apprentice    laws, 

which  in  most    cases, served  as  models  for  the    smaller   and  weaker 

2. 
unions.  Although  certain  customs  were   generally  observed  by 

employers    and   journeymen   in  their  dealin     with  the   a  prentices, 

and  with  the   organization  of  unions,    these  practices   were  sup   I    - 

1.  Constitution   and  ^y-laws   of   the  New  York  Typographical  So- 
ciety,   (New  York,    1853,)   Article    1,    Section   3. 

2.  Several  years   previous  to   the    formation   of  the   Iron  Holders 
International  Union  ±slx  the   locals    in   raining  control   of      lraost 
th    entire   trade  within  their   respective   cities,    and  for    none   time 
were   able   to  enforce    their  demands  against  the    "berkshire"    system. 
At   Albany,    N  -     Y  rk,    the   ratio   was   one   a  prentice   to   eyery  ten 
journeymen,    not    including   the    sons   of  journe:         .      This  rule   was 
rigidly  enforced,    but    rave   costant  trouble,    and    finally  the        - 
mands   of  the  union    in   this   respect    led   to   the    great    strike   of   1 

in   which   the   local  d]        eaten. 


. 
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merited   and  odied    in   the    local   constitutions;   nevertheless, 

it  was   sooi  evident   th  uniform  and  well   enforced   set   of 

•prentice   laws   could    no+    be   secured    in  certain  classes   of  traces 
without    the   co-operation  and  mutual   aid  upon  the    part   of   al] 
locals   of  the  same   trade.      Accordingly  one,    though   in  some  unions 
a  minor   object    in   forming    intern  tional   unions    in  these   trades, 
was   to  better  regulate    and  enforce   their   apprentice   laws. 

The   principles   enunciated   by  the   iron  Holders   when   formi» 
the   first    local  bodies,    namely  fraternity  and  protection  st 

reduction   of  wages   and  the   evils   of  the    "berkshi  e "   system,    were 
declared  to  be   the   objects   In  view  in   forming  the   larger   organi- 
zation.     In   speakin-   of   the   questions  di   cussed   at    the   first 
convention   called   to   form  an  International   Typographical  Union, 
a  prominent  member  of  that   organization   states   that    -    — "Another 

question caused    a  prolonred   discussion    in  the   convention, -t  i 

.      It   c:.x;e  up    in  the  form  of  -.  recommend    * 
t   the   number  be   limited,   and  after   a   general  concurrence    in 
the    idea  that    "too  -  printers   had  been   manufactured   of   late 

years,"   a   recommendation   to  the   societies    it   was  hoped      woulc 


. 
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organized  as  well  as  to  those  already  in  existence,  to  lii  11 

ices  v as  adopted  and  "he  employing  printers 

e  urrently  requested     •   ve  apprentices  indentured  for  a 

1. 
period  o^  not  les.s  than  five  years." 

The  same  conversion  which  net  in  New  York  City,  "December  .  , 
1850,  issued  an  address  to  the  journeymen  printers  of  the  United 

"es,  in  which  it  was  urged  amont  other  features,  that  the 
local  hodies  should  secure  "the  enforcement  of  t  ~.e    principle  of 
limitin   the  number  of  apprentices;   y   ich  measure,  a  too 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  vorkrien,  too  little  cure  in  the 
selection  of  hoys  for  the  business,  and  the  employment  of  herds 
Of  half  men  at  half  wares,  to  the  detriment  of  rood  -.-orkmen, 
he  effectively  prevented." 

But  of  more  sipnif  i  cence  still  is  the  fact  that  perhaps  the 
chief  motive  -hich  started.  4;he  movement  in  1634  toward  the  form- 
ation of  the  V   tional  Typopraphical  Society  was  to  prevent  cert  in 
proposed  radical  abuses  of  the  free  and  unlimited  vise  of  apnren- 

1.   McVicar  "Origin  and  progress  of  the  Typographical  Union" 
18b0-91,  (Lansing,   ichi  an,  1891),  pp.  6-7. 
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tices    and   to    secure    a  more   uniform   and  "better  regulated   1 
governin      them.      The    "two-thirder"  members  were  to  be    found   in  e 
of  the   local   unions   and  had,    from  the  very  beginnin    ,      een   i    ■ 
cause   of  much  dissatisfaction    and   of  many  difficulties. 
complaints   against   the   practice   had  been  raised   at   different 
times  by  practically   every  union,    but    at   that    date  no   attempt 
had  been   made  by  any  local    in  the    trade   to    limit   the   number   of 
apprentices,    and  ractiwe  r.-as  continued  fo:-  many   years   later. 

In   fact,    it    seems  evident   that  while   the   union  protested   vigor- 
ously against  admitting  members  who     ere   unable   to   prove   that 
they  had   served   the   required   term,    nevertheless,    at   this  time, 
the   unions  did   not  even   claim  the   right   to  actually  limit   the 
number  of   a  prentices      oing  to  the  trade,    and  so   far  as   the  data 
at  hand  gives   light,    no   strike,    solely  to   uphold   an   apprentice 
rule   had   been  called  by  the  journeymen    in     the    trade. 

Aboux    1834,    thi  itation  concerning   the    apprentice   v/as 

precipitated   annv      -       n  announcement    from  the   proprietor   of 
influential  paper   in  Washington  who   v/as  also   pointer  to  the  United 
States   Senate,  that    he   proposed   to   establish  an   institute    in   that 


, 
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city    in  which  he   would    engage   a  lai  -f  boys 

much  lower  than  th  t    received  by  regul  irneymen.      The 

Col-.,  I  i  i  Typorraphical   Society   oJ  ington  was   intensely  ex- 

cited by  this  new  proposed   and   at   once    tool:  steps   to  combat    it. 
t  the   object    of   this  Washington  employer  might  be    explained 
to   the   trade   and  hearty  co-operation   enlisted    in  a   combined 
effort   of   the   printers    over    'he   country  to    defeat   his  plans,    a 
circular  letter   cf  protest   was  prepared   and  sent   to   other   lead- 
ing unions.      The    a,  iJ    t  io      continued,    and   on  March  7,    183    ,    the 
Columbia  Society   passed   a  resolution  which  provided   "that    a 
committee   of  seven  members  be   appointed  by  the   chair,    whose 
duty  it    shall  be   to  confer  with  each   other,    and  report   to   this 
Society  at    their  next   m  eting  what    in   t  i    ir  opinion,    would   be 
the   m  roper   and  effectual   course    to  pursue   to  bring  about 

the   establishment    of    a   national  typorraphical    society."      Some 
Of  the   most  prominent  unions   responded   to   the    letter   sent   out 
by  the   Washington  Society   and  condemned,    ir.   strong  terms,    the 
proposed   institute    in  which   many  boyi    were  to  be   taught   the 
of        rinting.      Finally,    in  1836,    delegates  fro      Saltimon  , 


, 


York  City,    '  -n,   Harrisburg,   Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans 

met    in  Washington  and    organized  the  National  Typo    i        Lical 
Association,    adopted  a   constitution   and    issued  addresses  to 
the   societies   and  printers   throughout    the   country.      In  the    id- 
dress  to   local   societies,    these   bodies   were  urged  to   reject   any 
applicants   for  membership  who   had  not    served   six  years   at  the 
trade,    :-:lso    to   m^ke    it   unlawful   for    any  mem'  er  of  the   union  to 
work  in  a   shop  where  boys  were  taken   as  apprentices   to   serve 
for  less   than  six  years.      While    it    is   true   that   the  various 
locals   had  many   other   grievances   in  common,    such  as   the   regula- 
tion of  wages  and  treatment   of  members  who   had   "ratted,"   for 
a  discussion   arid   regulation   of  which  many  printers   desired  the 
formation  of    ■    n   tional   union,    still  the    agitation   of 
prentice    coming   in  the   precise    form  and   from  the    source    indie   ted, 
precipitated   the   movement,    causedthe   unions  to   see  more   clearly 
the  necessity  of   concerted  action   if  their  objects   "/ere   to  be 
accomplished,    and  was   1    r   ely  responsible   for   the  formation   of 
the  National    Society    in   1656. 

In   commenting  upon  the   importance   of  ice   question, 


, 


II 
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the  President  cf     International  Union  of  Bricklayers  spoke 
to  the  delegates  of  the  recond  Annual  Convention  as  follows  ; 
"The  system  of  apprenticeship  is  the  very  corner  stone  of  our 
institution,  and  it  received  the  earnest  attention  of  the  pre- 
vious convention,  and  if  he  article  in  our  constitution  is 
carried  out,  it  will  be  a  moment  that  we  will  he  proud  of. 
But  t  e  question  will  he  in  your  hands,  and  whatever  you  in 

your  wisdom  think  will  ve  heneficial  to  it,  I  hope  -ill  he 

1. 

adopted . " 

e   Oir-ir  makers   did   not    specif}'  that   the   control    of  the 
apprentice    system  was   one    of  the  main  purposes   to  be   obtained 
by  the   form  tion   of  the    International  Union,   but    in   Veepii 

]   the    spirit    of  the   times,    they    inserted   the    followin      clause 
in  the   first   constitution   th.  t   was    issued,    "No  person   shall  be 
eliri   le   to  member:.    I       Ln  the   Union   unless  he    be        v/hite   male 

of  the   age   of  eighteen  years   and  has   served   an  a  prtnt iceship 

2. 
of  not    less   than   three   years." 

1.  Proceedin-s   of  Interne tional  Union   of  Bricklayers', 
Cincinnati,    1667,   p.    14. 

2.  Journal   and  Pro   ram  of  the   Cigar  Makers'    In  bional 
Union   of  America,    twenty-fifth   Session,    H.  1      i      Milwaukee, 
September   :     ,    1893,    p.    47. 
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have  seen  a  '    the  apprentice  question  was  prominently 
considered  in  the  formation  of  local  unions    in  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Intern  tion  Union,  being  of  sufficient  importance 
in  some  cases  as  to  "be  considered  a  chief  factor  in  forming 
organization,  while  with  all  the  skilledtrades,  it  v/as  an  i   ort- 
ant  question.   As  the  locals  accepted  well  established  appren- 
tice customs  as  laws  of  the  union,  so  the  International  unions 
continued  in  the  main  the  apprentice  regulations  as  practiced 
by  the  locals,  that  is,  during  the  early   years  of  its  existence. 
In  fact,  a  few  of  the  larger  and  most  influential  local  unions 
1  rgely  constituted  the  intern  tional  union  when  it  was  first 
organised  and  their  apprentice  laws  served  to  indicate  the  needs 
of  the  craft  in  general.   With  the  formation  of  th    rly 
intern  tional  unions,  at  least  after  they  had  been  or  anized 
a  Sufficient  length  of  time  to  see  clearly  their  needs  and  de- 
fine accurately  their  policy,  two  distinct  methods  of  dealin 
•  iJl1  "        ntice  question  were  developed.    Some  unions,  such 
as  the  Typographical  Union,  unions  composing  the  Buildin      es, 
the  Ci  ~ar  Makers  and  many  others     litted  the  local  bodies  to 
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formulate  apprentice  1  iws  and  to  adjust  then  according  to  local 

environment,  the  central  hody  exercising  only  general  supervise- 

1. 

po   er.      Other  unions,    for  example  the    Iron  Holders,        and  Glass 

Bottle   "Blowers'    adopted   the  centralised  method,    that    is,    the 

in 
International  Union,   through  their  delegates  assembled  their 

regular   convention  formul  'ted  detailed  a  prentice   laws,    which  mu:  J 
he   adopted  by  every   local   of   the   trade   which  is   in   any  ■  ay  con- 
nected with  the    International  Union. 

The  real  meaning  of  what    is  here   meant  by  national  n- 

tice    law  should   be   noted.      In   any  apprentice   regulation,    three 
features   are    always   of  chief   inpor+ance,    namely,    the   nrmber  per- 
mitted,   the   length  of  the   tern  o"   service,    and  the   provisions 
made   for  adequate   training   of  those  received,      while   un  us 

opinion  t.s   to   the   exact   legisr  tion  desired  for   the   two   features 
last   mentioned  has   not    always  been  expressed  by  employers   and 
the   unions  with  the    result  here   has   often  been  much  com- 

1.        The  full  power  to  determine  4  ice   lav/s   was  not 

granted  the   In-  tional  Union  until    1882,    twenty-three   years 

after   its   formation.     During  this   interval,    each   local     ade 
its   own  regulations,    just      s   the    other   trades   in    •-  the 

local   unions  formulated   and   enforced    all  ntice    laws. 


. 
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plaint  use    of   inadequate   o  :- -  ?   given  to   boys   during 

their  term  of   service,    still   the  main   distinction  "between   the 

i   nal   and  local   apprentice   lav/  is   the  power  to   limit   the 
number  permitted,    for   in  this   clause   we   find   a  factor  which 
has   caused  trouble   from  the  first   attempt   upon   the   part    of 
unions    to   enforce    it.      The   explanation   for   the   two  methods 
adopted,    lay  iv'   the    character  of  roorlc  preformed  "by  members  of 
the   various  trades.      rrhere   the    industry  was   of  such  nature      hat 
za  large   amount   of  capital  vas  required   of  manufacturers   before 
they  could   engage   therein   a  typical   example    of  which  was      lass 
blowing,      herein   large   plants    --ere  pre-requ isits   for    a  successful 
business.      These    industries  were  confined  to   a  comp  iratively 
small  number  of  cities,    apart   fro  dch  it  was   impossible    to 

learn   the    trade.      Where   factories    were   located  under   such  condj 
that   the   finished   product   could  be   placed    upon   the   market   at 
practically  the    some   cost   to    each  manufacturer,    competition  co    - 
pelled  them  to    reduce   the   cost   of  labor   to   the  minimum.      One 

of  obtaining   an      d       itage   lay   in  securing  the   ri  -.    on 

an   extra  i  -entices   who    could   be    secured    f 
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much  "be lew  the  rate  received  by  re  ul  r  journeymen.         he 
firm  ful  or  the  union  weak,  this  was  not  difficult  to 

accomplish,  for  although  the  locals  had  al  ays  insisted  upon 
the  a      ice  laws  as  enunciated  in  the  local  constitution, 
it  has  -1  ays  "been  a  matter  about  which  the  union  hesitates  to 
strike  unless  for  continued  flagrant  abuse,  with  the  result  that 
many  employers  found  it  an  easy  matter  v/hen  dealing  with  the 
local  alone,  to  enrage  a  far  greater  number  of  boys  than  \ 
allowed  under  the  rules  of  the  union.   This  practice  allowed 
such  a  large  number  of  poorly  equipped  workmen  to  be  engaged 
at  the  tra.de  thai  the  standard  of  work  was  seriously  effect 
and  the  wages  of  the  workmen  decreased.   Consequently,  the 
leaders  of  the  International  Union  and  also  the  employers  that 
r:ere  unable  tc  secure  concessions  from  the  strong  locals  to  which 
their  workmen  belon  ed,  saw  clearly  the  need  for  a  u  niform  law 
if  all  competitors  were  to  be  given  equal  o   ortunities,  and 
the  supply  of  journeymen  kept  equal  to  the  legitimate  demands 
if  the  trade.   In  iron  molding  and  glass  blowing,  it  became 
necessary  for  the  International  Unions  to  take  control  of  the 
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apprentice   lacs,    at   least    the   clause    limiting    '.he    number  that 

ht      e   received,    in   order  to   control   the  more   vit  il   union 
question,    namely  the  wages   of  the   journeymen,    for   in  these   trades 
where   a  sufficient   number  of  men  were   already    available     to 
supply  all  demands  upon   the   trade.        The   apprentice    question 
was   the   wages   question   and  must  be   made   uniform  in  all  competing 
shops.      Thus    in    these  trades,    the   International  Union  became 
the   unit    in   arranging  apprentice   laws,    though  the   local  union 
was    called  upon    to    enforce    them  within    their  jurisdiction.      In 
a  different*  class   of  trades,    represented  by  the   ci    ar  makers, 
and   the  building   trades,    the    local   has   al  -ays  been  the  unit    in 
regulating  all  matters    in   connection   with  the    apprentice.      Here 
again  the   character   of  the  work  done  by  menders  of   these   crafts 
was  the  determining    influence,    for  in  t'ese   trades,    the   journey- 
man was  more   or   less    independent.      Little,    if    any  machinery 
use    in  performing  the   work,    some   of   course,    more   than  others, 
and   only  a   small    amount   of  capital  was  needed    in  order   to  well 
equip   the   new  journeyman  or  master.      The  work  was   carried  on    in 
ictically  '^?ery  locality,    under  very  different   envir  ,      nd 


. 
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in  some  cases,  notabl  the  building  trades,  the  article  manuf  c 
by  members  of  different  locals  of  the  sane  trade,  never  came  in 
direct  competition.   The  employers  in  these  trades  were  less 
anxious  for  a  uniform  scale  of  'rices.   Under  such  conditions, 
it  was  a  hopeless  task  for  the  International  Union  to  attempt  to 
maintain  one  uniform  apprentice  lav/.  Rot  only  was  the  question 
clearl^  one  for  local  consideration,  "but  in  addition,  nan1'  unions 
of  these  trades  were  small,  scattered  about  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  many  cases  the  trade  could  be  "picked  up" 
in  non-union  fhops,  of  -/hich  these  trades  contained  niany,  or 
in  rural  distri  ts,  rhere  it  vas  impracticable  to  organize  a 
union.   Attempts  have  been  made  at  different  intervals  in 
seve  ".-al  of  the  trades  in  this  class,  to  introduce  a  national 

apprentice  la\7,  but  without  success;  while  in  it  least  one  of  the 

1 
Building  trades,   such  laws  ere  enacted  by  the  International  Union 

1.  When  the  Bricklayers'  International  Union  was  organized 
October  16,  1865,  it  soon  assumed  entire  control  o  jntice 

question  and  made  uniform  provision  for  all  local  no ions.  The 
President,  in  his  report  to  the  convention,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohii 
in  1867,  recognized  the  importance  of  the  system  and  stated  th 
apprentices      b  "the  very  corner  stone  of  our  institution"  and 
it  if  the  article  of  the  constitution  could  be  carried  out,  the 
union  -oul<        chieved  a  great  success.   That  the  law  was  not 
SU(  'orced  I  least  i      ,      e  loc 

Ives,  for  i:   i      0]    o  ion  of  the  In 

ion  1  Union,  held  in  1368,  the  P    Ldent  coi 


. 
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duriri  fj  s   of   its   existence.      Eur    Ln        short  , 

upon  the    solicit  /tion  of  many  locals,    this    po  -er  was  delegated 

to  the   latter  organization,   which  retain  the    same  up   to  the 

present   time.      The   trades   permitting   the   locals   to    regulate   the 

rentice   laws,    depended   in   a  small   degreee   upon  the   regul   rly 

trainee1   journeymen   to   supply  the   required  number  of  artisans, 

while   the   crafts    in  which  the    Intern:  tional  Union  enacted   these 

laws,    a  much  1  per  cent   of  the  members   were   registered 

apprentices   of  the    union.      Having   once   established   a   general 

apprentice   law  for  all   locals   of  the   same   trade,    the   International 

Union   sought   to   have   each  branch  enforce   the    same   within   its   own 

jurisdiction.      Although  these   laws   have   "been  modified  from  tine 

prentice    question  had   caused  much  trouble  because  many  unions; 
doubtless   in  keeping  with  the    old   custom  of   "patrimony",    per- 
mitted journeymen   to    receive    their   sons   at   the   trade    in    addition 
to   the   two  ntices   allowed  each  workman.      Furthermore,    he 

stated   that    ^or   a   long  time,    it    had   neen  a  custom  in  Poston  to   allc 
each  employer   three  •   entices   and  that    in   attempting    to  ce 

the  number,    so  th   t    it   would   conform  to   the   union  rule,    the   local 
had  been  greatly  weakened,    in  fact,    almost   destroy'  d.      At   this 
and   the   followin      conference,    an   effort   was  made    to   transfer   t! 
power  of  regul.  tin  rentice    lav;,    from  the   International  Unic 

to  the  local  bodies  so  that  it  mi  ht  be  djusted  "to  suil  the  c 
tingences  existing  in  their  different  localities."  However,  it 
was  not   until  time   1    J.er,    when    it    was   seen   \       '    the    In  tier 

al  Union   could   not    successfully  enforce    the   uniform  entice 

rule      that   all    efforts   in  this    direction  were   abandone    , 
locals   assumed   entire   control      s    is   the   case    in  all   other  unic  i 
in  the   building  s. 


. 
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to  time,  the  International  Unions      striven  to  have  one  uni- 
form law,  statin   the  number  permitted,  the  length  of  the  term  of 
service    '   he  method  of  Instruction,  rigidly  enforced  in  every 
union  of     trade.   This  same  ideal  condition  for  the  apprentice 
was  no   less  desired  in  those  trades  x:here   the  local  formulated 
the  laws,  but  a  less  progress  toward  securing  it  has  been  made 
by  them.   Certain  large  influential  local  bodies  have  success- 
fullj/  enforced  within  their  own  jurisdiction,  extensive     en- 
tice 1  e  equally  as  effective  in  their  territory 
as  those  maintained  by  the  International  Unions  of  other  trades, 
but  in  many  other  districts,  local  unions  of  the  same  trade  main- 
tained no  apprentice  lws,  so  this  enabled  the  employers  of  these 
sections,  to  receive  as  many  app  entices  as  they  desired.   Af? 
an  off-set  to  this  rapid  recruiting  process,  certain  city  unions 
situ     near  these  districts,  frequently  abolished ,  for  a  t 
of  years,   !    .prentices  and  helpers  and  replenished  their  mem- 
bership from  those  who  had  learned  the  trade  in  other  places. 

In  -eneral,  •     ■  e  noted  that  those  theskill 

trades  began  early  the  struggle  for  effective  ■    entice  laws. 


■ 
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From  fie  nature  o_4'  the  work  performed  in  these  trades,       i  - 
tinct  methods  in  dealine   i       subject  were  developed.   How- 
ever, th    ecise  method  by  which  apprentice  laws  -ere  passed, 
whether  "  y   the  international  or  the  loc  J.  union  was  not  so  im- 
portant, so  Ion   as  the  1  ws  ere  not  actually  enforced.  When 
the  international  union  had  enacted  the  law,  final  authority   s 
to  the  enterpret  t ion  thereof,  or  as  to  its  specific  application 

s  reserved  to  that  body,  and  t^e  charter  of  :ny   local  could  be 
revoked  for  its  refusal  to  comply  with  this  decision,  still  in 
a  final  analysis  the  larger  body  depended  upon  the  local  to  en- 
force it.   This  has  been  from  the  beginning  one  weakness  of  the 

)le  system  of  apprentices  and  later  on  was  a  chief  cause  f 
their  failure  to  give  the  desired  results.   To  m  et  this  con- 
tingency the  next  and  final  step  was  taken  when  the  employers 
and  the  unions  agreed  upon  conciliation  s  the  prop    -  ho^;  for 
determinin      entice  laws.   The  experience  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  in  its  various  --tempts  to  find  a  suitable  method  by  which 
the  apprentice  laws  mi         icablj  .       Ls 

struggles  incurred  in  the  past,  and  points  out  the  tendencies  of 
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unj  their   1  tice. 

In   tracing   the   different   methods  "by  which  apprentice   laws 
•ere   former1    in  this  trade,    four  distinct   periods   are  disclosed. 

(1)  E-he    first   began   wj  tie    introduction   of  the   trade    in  this 
country  about    the  year   1800   and   extended   to   184^,    when  the    first 
local  union  was   organized.        Durtn     this  ti 

questions  were   largely  personal  natters  between  the   employ  rs    or 
j    umeymen   and   "he   boy.      Certain  customary  rules  were     enerally 
observed. 

(2)  The    second   extended    from  184'7    to    1859,    the   priod    intervene 
between  the  organization  of  the   first   local  and   the   formation 

of  the   International   Union.     Local   unions  enacted  all  apprentices^ 
laws  but   each   loc -.1   operated   independently   in   adjust  in r,  them. 
The   unions  limited    the     umber   received. 

(3)     During   the   third   period   extendin      from  1859   to   1886,    the 
locals,    aided   by  the    International  Union,    determined  the    laws, 
that    .is,    until   in  1882,   when  the   Intern    tion    1  Union  assumed 
complete    control   and   enacted    all  ice    rules. 

(■-)        The   fourth  period  began  with  the   formation  of  -  5tove 

Founders'  mal   Defense    Assn.    in    1        ,    for  fro  Lm       uch 


■ 
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laws  are     tly  influenced  by,  if  not  who  Hyde  term  j      t  the 
1  •  conferences  of  representatives  from  thi     ion  1  Defense 

Assn.  and  the  Iron  "olders1  Union.   The  stru  ~le  carried  on 

these  two  organizations  in  their  attempts  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
ntice  ratio  is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in  the  history 

o^  any  other  union. 

At  the  nineteenth  session  of  the  Iron  (folders1  Union  held 

in  1890,  the  followin   resolution  v;as  adopted; 

Resolved, -That  is  the  sense  of  This  convention    '  the  incoming 
Executive  B     be  empowered  to  confer  with  an  Executive  Board 
of  the  Nj 1 ional  Defense  Association  for  the  purpose  of  takinr 
into  consideration  a  di^cu^sion  of  the  apprentice  question  as 
requested  by  said  association. 

Resolved, -That  if  after  said  conference  it  is  the  unanimous 
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opinion   of  the:  Executive  Boafcd   that    the    ratio   of   apprentices 
should  ve    in    the   proportion  of   twenty  per   cent,    to   80    per  cent. 
an   amendment    shall  be    submitted  to  the   local  unions,    said  loc  ,1 
unions   to   vote    "aye"    and    "nay",    and   it    shall  require   a  two-thirds 
vote   to   carry  said   amendment. 

The   only  feature   of  the    apprentice    question  considered   at    t! 
firs  +   joint   conference,    held   in  Chicago,   March  2    ,    1391  was 
that   limitinr  the  number  of  boys,    which,    in  fact,   became   the 
key-note    of   subsequent   discussions  of  the    apprentice   question. 
it  her   side   ^ obsessed    adequate   data  upon   which  to  base    a  just 
ra+io    and    after  passing  the  following  resolutions,    the   subject 
dismissed.     Whereas  the    average   term  of  a  moldeTB1   productive 
capacity  is  found  by  statistical    information  to   be   not  more   than 
fourteen  and   a  half  years  and   that   the   law  of  the   Iron  Molders' 
Union   restricting"  the  proportion   of  apprentices   to   one    to   eight 
•  i   h   one   for  each  shop   compels  manufacturers     by  necessity  to   dis- 

•i    such  proportion    and   operate    open   shops    in   order   to    su      ly 
the   demand,    therefore,    it    is   requisite  the  ;eive 

an    i  Late    investi,     1  ion  djustm  mable 
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"basis.  " 

At  the  second  conference  in  1892,  the  fi  jnside) 

s  one  designed  to  chance  and  liberalise  the      ntici  laws 
of  the  union.   The  principles  which  the  members  of  the  conference 
decided  should  he  incorpora  ed  in  an  agreement  between  the  * 
or  .nidations,  were  :et  forth  in  three  different  articles,  the 
first  of   ':  h  had  reference  to  the  limitation  of  apprentices, 
while  the  second,  and  third  -./ere  to  regulate  the  term  of  service 
and  to  determine  the  manner  in  which  instruction  should  be  gii  ■ 
those  received.   In  commenting  upon  the  proposed  changes,  the 
Editor  of  the  Iron  Kolders'  Journal  said  that  -  "The  three  above 
clauses  were  unanimously  agreed  upon  after  the  most  careful,  con- 
sideration as  a  measure  that  would  tend  to  harmonize  differences 
between  the  two  organizations  on  account  of  the  restrictions 

and  exactions  under  our  present  system." 

Although  considerable  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  by  the 

leaders  of  the  union  "hen  urging  their  members  t<     d     pro- 

posed  increase  of     entices,  nevertheless,  when  a  circular  callin 

for  a  vote  thereon  was  submitted,  articles  two  and  three  were 


. 
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accepted,  "but  clause  number  one,  providin<  for 
prentices  was  rejected. 

When  addressinp  "he  twentieth  convention  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  held  in  1895,  President  Fox  of  that  organization  stated 
that  he  h  d  made  special  inquiry  on  his  travels  and  found  that  in 
some  places  fewer  apprentices  than  was  allced  by  the  Union  ratio 
that  is,  one  to  eight  were  at  work,  others  had  as  many  appren- 
tices as  ;] ourneymen,  while  in  other  localities,  apprentices   ere 
largely  in  the  majority.   A  reneral  average  of  the  number  at 
bench  and  stove  molding  revealed  a  ratio  of  one  to  four.  Further- 
more, he  stated  that  the  ratio  of  one  to  six  could  soon  he  al- 
lowed by  the  union,  but  the  convention  did  not  meet  anain  until 
March  1899,  and  all  negotiations  were  conducted  at  the  conference 
when  both  parties  yielded  on  the  apprentice  ratio  only  when  other 
concessions  ere  rr anted  in  connection  with  wages.   At  one  time, 
Mr.  Castle  of  the  Defense  Association  offered  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  "berkshire"  system,  provided  an      ntii      io  of 
one  to  four  would  be  allowed.   President  Fox  said  "That  the 
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"berke1  I       "    syste:  in   very  few  of   the    stove    shops   tod 

and   I   velie-'e    the   day    i-    near   at   h   i         hen    it    -..ill   pass 

entirely.      Tor  ole   purpose   of   securing    its   abolition,    I   do 

not    feel   justified    in   advocating  a  change    in   our  ratio,    but    in 

ordei  -    ju:       position  might   be    strengthened   and  to  demons 

that   ours    is  not,    an   arbitrary  and   unjustifiable    one,    I  vroi 

su   rest   that   statistics   be    secured   fro::,  all   local   unions      and 

on   the  lire   of   those   asked  for   in   the   Editorial   columns   of  the 

June   journal,    and   that   they  be    submitted   to   the  Executive   Board 

to   take    such  action   or   ruake    ::uch  recommendations   as   in  their 

jud  seems  necessary.      Should  they  determine   t      -         3hange 

of  the  r   tio     be   advisable,    a  suitable   arimendEien^    d  to   be 

c'r-Y-n   up  and  submitted  for  the  referendum  vote." 

In  the  Spring  of  1901,  ifter  the  collection  of  :mch   evicence 

by  both  sides,  it  was  .irveed   by  those  at  the  conference  th 

1   itim  te  needr  o:r'     trade  demanded   n  a  rent  ice  :   J   of 

one  to  five  and  accordingly  Le  comment  and 

suasioi  .  columns  of     Journal,  th-   rope  Ltj 

s  submitted  to  th        for  action.  Althou 


, 


. 


nade  -fifths  of  the  mem!       ,  still  the  01 

to  five  proposition  was  over-whelningly  defeated  by   vote  of  158 
to  50  .   A  proposition  submitted  at  the  same  time  to  establish 
J  io  between  one  to  five  and  one  to  ei     let  a  similar  fate 
by  a  vote  of  12.r  >14  to  39n8.   This  vote  manifested  an  extreme 
conservti  as  hardly  short  of  stubborness  on  part  of 

the  members  of  the  unions  who  thus  refused  for  a  second  time  to 
sanction  a  proposition  based  upon  data  collected  by  both  s     , 
one  which  every  leader  of  the  union  advocated,  and,  the  rejections 
of      ,  threatened  to  cause  a  serious  rupture  in  the  friendly 
relations  existing  between  the  Iron  Holders'  Union  and  the  Defei  ■ 
Association.   The  ratio  of  one  to  eight  h  d  been  em     d  in  t 
laws  of  the  union  for  about  forty  y    ,  durin   nich  time  wa,  ss 
had  been  greatly  increased,  methods  c r"  molding  improved,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  the  conference  in  1891,  the  supply  of 
-.orkmen  orcin  ril;     eived  during  strikes  was  largely  cu*  off, 
so  there  a  e  li  tie  doubt  th  t  if  the  union  ratio  had  been 
strictly  adhered  to,  the  su  >1;  of  journeymen  \   oul(  h  ve  been  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  legitimate  demands  of  the  trace. 


. 


It  would  seem  that  such  a  deciBive  expression  of  opinion   s  the 
record-  i  ould  have  settled  at 

least  a  few  ;     ,  but  President  Fox,  undaunted  by  the  result, 
presented  a  most  vigorous  report,  on  the  e  t  to  the  convention 

of  Iron  Molders  which  convened  in  1902.   He  not  only  expressed 
his  disappointment  at  the  repeat  of  the  proposition  but  in  a 
measure  attacked  the  system  of  referendum  voting  and  vent 
the  opinion  that  the  matter  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
1  iders  of  the  union,  who     always  most  active  in  bringing  .bout 

j  needed  reforms.   He  declared  that  "while  the  refe:~c  du  i  vot 
is  undoubtedly  founded  upon  corrett  principles,  the  result  of 
its  use  in  labor  organizations  has  not   i  ays  been  in  harmony 
with  progressive  thought.   It  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  but  truth 
compels  me  to  say  it,  that  our  members  do  not  give  important 
questions  submitted  to  their  decision  the  careful  study  and 
intelli^  i  it  thought  they  should,  but  allow  themselves  to  be 

yed  by  their  prejudices  or  their  fears,  or  dis  1  .;   y   i  ir 
**dj  '    nee  and  their  failure  to  record  their  opinion  their 
1  ck  of  interest  in  propositions  sul  itted.    In  my  experience 
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he  Iron  "oldeis1  Union  and  it  is  the  experience  of  nearly 
every  1  bor  organization,  i    i  develop     in  the 
telligence  of  the  leaders  of  our  i  em>  ership  in  convention  as- 
sembled to  initiate  i  Lportant  reforms  or  take      ced   r  un 
ou.'  movement.  --It  seems  to   e  our  laws  should  he  such  as  v/ould 
permit  us  to  adapt  them  readily  to  xtraordinary  emergencies. 
In  this  connection,  I  was  deeply  and  favorably  impressed  y  a 
statement  of  Brother  T).  A.  F.'-ys,   President  of  the  Cla.sf:  Bottle 
~lo     '  Association  in  a  recent  article.   Referring  to  the 
agreement  of  his  organization  with  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
on  the   regulation  of  apprentices ,  he  says  that  "in  1895,  owini 
to  th<     sral  depression  in  business,  many  of  our  men  were 
idle  and  the  Manufacturers'  Association  realizing  that  to  incre 
the  number  of  blowers  would  he  to  put  an  additional  burden  u 
us,  voluntarily  agreed  to  take  no  new      ntices  for  that  : 
In  lik<     ner,   e  lasl  year,  findin     t  under  xhe  prosperous 
condition  of  the  "lass  industry,  th     iber  of  apprentices  to 
which  the  manufacturers  were  entitled  under  the  former   .     nt 
between  the     associations  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
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their  requirements,  vol  mtarily  increased  the  number  of        tees 
"This  to  my  view,"  says  President  Fox,  "is  a  very  equitable 
arrangement."      so  stirri    ords  of  the  President  were   - 
dressed  to  the  convention  of  Iron  Holders  held  in  1902,  at 
which  meeting  special  efforts  were  made  to  increase  the  ratio 
apprentices.   A  co.aaittee  from  the  "Hefense  Association  attended 
the  session  and  stated  upon  the  floor  of  the  convention  the 
conditions  of  the  trad-  and  their  imperative  need  for  additional 
apprentices.   The  remarks  of  the  employers  were  supplemente<  , 
enforced  and.  reco:r.mended  by  the  officers  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union.   Indeed,  for  some  years,  it  had  been  a  si  ed 

Yy   the  Defense  Association  and  the  leaders  of  the  I  o  .  holders1 
Union  to  influence  the  membership  of  the  latter.   The  committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  apprentice  question,  reported 
after  hearin    2   represent  tives  of  the  Defense  Association 
and  believing  that  trade  conditions  warrant!  . 

recommended  the  adoption  of  an  a  prentice  ratio  of      0  six. 
A  minority  report  of  the  cocimittee  r<  commended        of  0  i   to 
seven.   An  add      I  resolution  v/as  introduced  granting  ovn 


. 
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the  national    officers  to   negotiate    an   agreement      i   h    b]        mplo:         , 
hut  '      I   vo-1 .  e ,    the  thr  voted   down   and 

the    :     •  io   of  one   to   ci    ht   continued   in  force.      Two   reasons  may 
he      iven   for  this   action.      In  the  first    |  1   c<  ,    the   employers   h<  c 
asked    for    the  radical   change   of   r;  tio   from  ont-    to   eight  to   one 
to  four.     At  no  time   was   there   any  hope    that    the   conventi  suld 

nt    such  an   increase,   while   the   mtre    asking  aroused   the    sus- 
picions  of   the   delegates  as    to    the  good   intentions   of   the    em- 
ployers. 

.in  the  impracticability  of  admins terini  a  law  of  limj 

lie  ion,  for  the  ratio  voted  upon  was  to  apply  only  to  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Defense  Association  was  recognized,  and  it 
\  as  urged  t]  lie  bion  of  such  a  law  would  lead  to  seri 

difficulties . 

Fhen      roposition  to  allow  th     io  of  one  to  five  met 
an  overwhelmi  g  defeat  in     -vote  of  1901,   the  friendly  rel  - 
tions  between  the  Iron  Hoi  ers'  Union  and  Defense  Asso. 
seriously  threatened  as  the  employers  frankly  stated  the  the 
le  demands  necessitated  additional      ntices. 


. 
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Howevei  ,  the  crisis  was  happilj  through  illegally  averted,  for 

in  March  1902,  te.      ;         ents   ere  made,     ■  -   ..  lo;    , 

r  the  existin-  1..-.  could  not  secure  enough       s , 
given     privilege  of  taking  on  additional  boys,  provided  a  cu 
ful  investigation  had  been  made  and  the  claims  of  the  employ  . 
confirmed.   In  making  such  an  agreement,  the  officers  of  the  Union 
transferred  their  legal  authority,  but  since  the  members  had  be 
obstinate  in  refusing  a  more  liberal  ratio,  i      in  their 
opinion  a  case  of     end  justifyin:  the  means,  so  that  instead 
of  severing  relations  with  the  Defense  Assoc  ation,  the;/-  ar- 
ranged to  evade  the  law  and  grant  the  much  needed       ;i   s. 
In  reporting  zhia     greement  to  the  convention,  the  Preside 
urged  that  body  to  approve  the  action  taken  but  without  success. 

At  the  conference  held  March  19,  1903,  the  employers  presented 
a  resolution  which  provided  that  the  limitation  of  apprentices 

e  discontinued  for  on       and  that  the  president  of 
each  association  or  th  i     resentatives  should  be  riven  the 
power  "•  o   determine  the  nui   .  of   prentices  to  be  received  by 
employer,  and  th  t  al3   ipn  iices  should  serve  four  years. 
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Iron  holders  introduced  a  resolution  to     effect  th;    ten 
an  employer  suffered  from  an  Insufficient  number  of  journeymen, 
he  should  report  to  the  President  of  the  Defense  Association. 
If  he  found  the  condition  as  r   <   renter!,  ho  should  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  lion  Molders'  Union  whose  duty 
it  would  he  ".o   t  ke  up  the  matter  with  the  local  concerned  and 
urge  them  to  five  relief.   Both  propositions  were  finally   i 

vn. 

At  the  Chicago  conference  with  the  Defense  Association  held 
in  March  190-*,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  dopted  which  stated 
"th  t  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  agreement  has  been  reached  y 
and  between  the  Defense  Association  and  the  Iron  Molders'  Union 
on  the  apprentice  question  and  because  of  the  fact  there  is  a  possi 
bility  of  more  or  less  friction,  it  is  agreed  that  whenever  a  mem- 
ber or   the  Defense  Association  finds  he  cannot  secure  the  raolde: 
equire  "or  the  need:-;   of  his  business,  the  question  shall 
be  referred  to  t  e  President  of  the  two  associations  O]     ir 
presentatives  for  investigation  and    ;  Lef.   If  it  be  found 
thi  foundrym  n  i.  e  titled  to  .   Li  f,       '  i  be  alio  • 
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such  additional   number   of  er    ices  11    be    uutu •■11; 

n. " 
A  confer   n  s  called   in  190--   by  the    employers   to   ask 

for   a  reduction   of  fifteen  per   cert,    in  wages.      No    reduction  was 
granted,   hut    a  concession   on   the    apprentice   ratio        -      tgreed   to. 

tistics   riven  by  the   employers   at    this   conference    demonstrated 
that   the  raT,ic    in   foundries   operated  by  their  members  was   slir-\tly 
above    one   to  five,    an"1    in   independent    shops,    a  fraction 
feo  four.      This  data  had  been  Verified   by  officers   of   the    Iron 
Holders1   Union   and  was  regarded   as   correct   by  both  parties.      At 
a  meeting  cf  the  Executive   Hoard  of  the    Iron  Holders'   Union  June 
19CK-,    the    conference    agreement   of  one    to    five  was   approved,    but    it 
was   to  Ly  only  to   Association  foundries.      In   September  1&0-  , 

a  circular   was   issued  from  the  head-quarters  of  the   Iron   Holders' 
Union  callinp   for   a  vote  on  the   question   of  empowerinr   the   con- 
ference   committee   of  the   Iron  Holders'   Union  to   e   ter   into   an 
agreemenl       ith  th<     Stove  Pounders'   Defence    Association   in   on 
establish  an  apprentice   ratio   of   one    to    five    in  fc 
by  members    of  Association.      The    leader;    of  the    union  exerl 

'' '  i  to   carr  r o  ion. 
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It         •  dcutive  Board,   y   m  i  tin  of    i  ess 

nts,  by  prominent  ex-    Lei  Is;  '/   Septe       6   Octoh 
numbers  of  the  journ-.l  were  devoted  tc  it   I     sion  with  4 
result      ir.  December  1904,  i     i  car  'ied  by   snail  majority. 

Thus  ended    lc eary  struggle  of  thirteen  years  carried  on  by 

the  Defense  Association  and  of  icials  of  the  Iron  Holders1  Union 
to  increase  the  number  of  apprentices  in  shops  devoted  to  stove 
mold  in'-. 

The  policy  of  the  I  on  Molders  in  submitting  the  apprentice 
lav;s  to  arbitration  is  typical  of  the  present  treatment  of  such 
rules  by  many  leading  trades,  especially  by  those  crafts  ir.  which 
the  employers  have  formed  organizations.   Perhaps  the  most  stri  - 
ing  fe    e  of  the  plan  is  the  rapid  business  like  mann  r  in 
which  the  apprentice  r  tio  may  be  adjusted  to  the  actual  needs  of 
In  fact,   ith  many  trades,  the  •      -ice  question 
s  become      ages  question,  and.  must  he  regularly  adjusted  to 
the  conditions  of  busines  .   „ot  only  is  the  method  of  enactin 
such  laws  better  arranged,  hut  also  provision  is  made   fc: 
efficient  enforcement  thereof.   The  close  connection  of        stio: 


. 
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with  wages    is  an    incentive  for   each  to   hold    the   ot] 

tt  r  r  ed  upon. 

In  the  early  tines,    the    conditions  un<:    .         i>  ritice 

was   received    and    served  his   term  -ere   largely  fixed  by  custc 
and  not  easily   changed.      With  the   organization   of  local 

unions,    the   apprentice   laws  became    a  part   of  the   printed   rules, 
and  having  been   once   determined,   they  frequently  remained   un- 
altered  for   a  Ion     period  of  years.      Thus   it    .•  s   noted    tb    t    in 
the   Iron  Molders*   Union,    the   ratio   of  one    apprentice   to  eight 
journeymen  was    the   recognized   lav;  of   the    union   for  nearly  forty 
years.      Durin.     this   period,    the    conditions   of  business   varied 
from  times  6f  great  prosperity  to  periods   of  business   depression, 
but   the  number   of   apprentices  permitted  remained   constant,    re- 
sulting  in    a  scarcity  of  workmen    in  the   one   case    and   an    increase 
supply   in  other. 

Another   important   development,    doubtless   brought   forward  by 
submitting  the   apprentice   laws  to   conciliation  for   such  cases 
just   basis   for  the    a  pr  ntice    ratio      as    sou  ht   by  -ties, 

is  t:  >i]    ction   of  d  >ps    in   active   oper      ion. 
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As  there    is  no  e1  any  systematic   co  ion   of   in- 

formation   ,vas  attempted,    i+    seems   qlear  th  t    the   early  unions 
did  nothing  no  n  make  uess    at   the   number  of  i  it  ices 

needed    in   each   trade.      In   commentinf  upon  the    subject,    a  promin 

of   the   union    re]  "The  ntice   ratio        -    cf   our 

creation,    of  arbitrary   construction,    and    could  not    even 
scientific   exactness   as   an   excuse    for   its  existence.      Those   • 
were    responsible   for  the   one    to  eight   ratio    could  not   defend   it 

arbitrary  limitation!      It    was   a  mere   ruess   at 

1. 
Tvould  be    a  fair   thing." 

1.        Iron  Holders'    Journal.    Septerher   1904,    p.    663. 


. 
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Th<      can  be  said  o     c  ic  illy  every  trade  for 
It  that  no  adequate  collection  of  data  nor  scientific  stu  ; 
to  whal  should  be  the  real  ratio  has  been  made.   As  a  result,  the 
ratio  est  hli=hed  was  often  unfair  and  in  many  cases  disregarded 
by  the  employ   .    Ir.  fact  it  was  argued  by  those  desirin,  a 
ricidly  nforced  uniform  r  tio  that  such  a  lav;  even  though  the 
ratio  be  low  would  produce  no  more  journeymen  than  would  be  al- 
lowed <7here  the  ratio   as  high  but  not  enforced.   In  commenting 
upon  the  desirability  of  establishing-  a  uniform  r  tio  cf  a  - 
prentices,   the  editor  of  the  Iron  Holders'  Journal  gave  as  his 
opinion      "a  careful  reading  of  the  various   rticles  bear 
upon  the  apprentice  question,  in  the  September  and  October 
Journ  Is,   ill.  remove  the  opinion  held  by  changin 

r  tio  from  one  to  ei."ht  to  one  to  five  would  increase  the  number 
of  ■     ntices  employed  in  the  stove  foundries.   The  change,  if 

;,  would  only  be  a  chance  of  figures  and  not  a  change  in  reality 
s  the  average  ratio  in  existence  today  is  practically  one  to 
five.   1+  h  s  been  at  this  ratio  for  the  p  st  four  y   rs,  and 
t  time,  it  -,-■<=•  even      r.   It  wouL     n,   o  ■  \  -, 


. 
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that  t     .  \   :  rs,  employ  Dn<   oy     very 

tv/o  or  thr   journeymen  would  be  reduced        .0  five,    ile 
the       cturer,    3  employ  i   t,  .  ould  "be  given 

the  opportunity  of  increasing  the  number  of        Lees 
employ.   The  total  number  of      ntices  employed  in  the  coun+ 
would  noJ     increased,  but  instead  of  the  p   ■  risatj   '  ct< 

condition  that  exists  where  one  employer  has  a  ratio  of 

whil<  the  other  is  United  to  one  to  eight,  all  stove  manufac 

1. 
would  be  pi  iced  upon  an  equality." 

The  general  purpose  of  the  apprentice  system,  namely,  to 
provide  an  adequate  supply  of  competent  workmen  has  been  ;r-  cti- 
c  1  ].:■  thi     •  from  the  beginning  of  the  trades  in  this  co 
to  the  present  time,  but  special  phases  of  it  have  been  emphasized 
at  different  intervals.   During  the  early  period,  the  master 

-    restricted  in  employing  a      ices  and  often  ei 
large  number  in  order     eceive  the  benefit  of  their  lo-      s. 

he  0   osits  tendency  -as  emphasia ."  y  union  for  t 

of     journe;  .  ely  considered,  and  3  rigid  li  1 

1.    Iron  Kolders'  Journal,  Octo  er  1904,  p.  750. 
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of    the   number   received  v;as  made    .      The    feati-  "eatly  emphasized 

at  the  pr  t    tim    ,       s   i     i    l.ly   in   those   trades    in  whic 

finished  product    enters    into   keen   compe  t  it  ion,    is   the  unifor 

' io   for   all  competing   shops.      In   securin-    this   oject,    con- 
cilia  ion  has  been   the  method,  most   generally  adopted. 


n   . 


APT  tP   AT   T  I   E  • 

Whil<    any  attempt   fo  form  i     rij  id    classification   of  the 
ides   according  to   the    amount    of   skill  required   in  each  would 
unsatisfactory,    still  for  the   sake   of  clear  treatment,    certain 
ious   groupings   are  here  pointed  out. 

Of  the    one-hundred   and  twenty  Trade  .Unions  having  a  total 

1 
of  1,676,200  members,      affiliated  with  the  American  Federation   of 

2 
Labor,    about   fifty  unions,   with  a  membership  of  766,41^,      main! 

no   apprentice    system.      These    fifty  unions  may  be    divided   into  four 

groups.        The   unions  of  unskilled  v/orkmen,    numbering     bout   thirty 

3, 

five        form  the  first    group. 

1.  See   report    of   the    Secretary  of   the   American  Federation   of 
Labor,    190-=,    p.    59. 

2.  This  does  not    include   the  American   A  ents   Association,    The 
Special  Order  of   Clothing  Makers,    the    Amalgamated  Society  of 

ineers,    the  National  Brotherhood   of   Coal  Hoisting  Engineers, 
hose   charter  from  the   American  Federation   of  Labor  has  been 
revoked,    the   Order   of  Railroi  d    Cl€         ,        Lich  has   been     uspended 
from  that  body  for  non-payment   of  dues    and  the  Mineral  Mine  Workers 
who  withdrew  and  merged  with   the  Machinists    in  190-1. 

3.  American  Agents  Association. 

LI  Posters  Union/ 
Brie  km  ak  er  s   Al  1  i  an  c  e  ,    IT ;  1 1  ion-  ,1 . 

r  Workers,    International  Association   of. 
Clerks,    International  Protective   Association,   Retail. 
Clothing  Makers,    Special  Order  of, 
Pr-:  '  H    ndle   and   Warehousemen. 

Flour   and  Cereal  Mill  Employes. 
Furnace   Workers   and    "   <  Iters   of  America. 

rment  "'orkers   of   American,    United. 
Class  House   Employees. 
Heal  st,    Ceneral    Insulators    and  Asbestos  Workers. 
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The  workmen   in   these   unions  by  servin      a  shori     time  with 

fellow  workmen   as    instructors   obtain  >r  ich 

enables  them  to  perform  it    in  a   satisfactory  manner.      In    several 

01"   these   union'  workmen  .engaged   at   a  skilled  trade   but   t 

h 
inability  or  misfortune   have   been   forced    into    'laces  where    less 

c 
skill    is?   demanded,    jfor   example   the  membership   of   the   Bridge 

Structural   Iron  Workers'    Union   includes  many  v/orkmen  who 

previously  employed  as  sailors  or  in  some  one  of  the  building 

trades.   The  short  period  of  training  required  of  the  structural 

iron  worker  and  the  high  wage  usually  paid  to  him  induce  those 

have  not  thoroughly  mastered  their  own  trade  or  have  lost  their 

former  positions  to  enter  the  trade.    Apprentice  requirements  are 

Hod  Carriers  and  Building  Laborers. 

Fo+el  and  .Restruant  Employees. 

Iron  Workers,  Bridge  and  Structural,  International  Association 

Ladies  Garment  Workers,  International  Union  of. 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of. 

Longshoremens  Association  of  United  States. 

intaince  of  ^ay   Employees,  international  Brotherhood 
M  ttress,  Spring  and  Bedding  Workers. 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  United. 
Oil  and  Gas  Well  Workers  Union,  International. 
Paper  Box       s,  international  Union  of. 
Paper  Makers,  United  Brotherhood  of/ 
Quarry  Workers,  Int  r national  Union  of/ 
Railway  Employees,  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street. 
Rubber  Workers,  International  Union  of. 
Seamens  Union  of  American,  Intern  tional. 

ist  and  Laundry  Workers. 
Spinners,  Association  of  Co '.ton  I'ul  . 
Teamsters,  Internatioi     -  otherhood  of. 

:ers,  American  '  tional  Union  of. 
Tobacco      rs,  Union  of  Americj  . 
Si  11  ■:"•■:   n,  Bro  -  rhood  of  Railro 
Theatrical  St      i  Loj^ees,  K   tonal. 
Ti   '  ;         rs,  Intem  tional  Union. 


' 


. 
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no"  demanded  ol  Licants  seeking  admission  to  these  unions  for 

the  obvious  reason  fh   t   nen  of  ordini  ry  ability     physi< 

endurance  are  .after  a  very  Short  period  of  training,  sufficiently 

competent  to  perform  the  required  work. 

» 

1, 

In  the  second   croup  of  trades,  highly  trained  service  is 

required  but  promotion  is  made  according  to  the  ability  of  the 

individual  vrorkman  or  as  there  is  actual  need  of  men  to  fill 

In  this  manner, 
vacancies.  ^ f hose  engaged  in  any  of  the  trades  contained  in  this 

class  receive  a  rigid  and  often  times  a  long  training,  though 

1 .   Comrae  re  i al  T e le  gr  aph  er  s . 

x  Conductors,  Order  of  Railroad. 

Engineers,  National  Union  of  steam. 
i  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive. 

Engineers,  National  Brotherhood  of  Co  ..1  Hoisting. 
i  Firemen,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive. 

Firemen,  International  Brotherhood  of  Stationary. 

Rail /ay  Clerks, 

R   il      .    Expressmen, 
x  Rx±3acaxKxx^x±KXCKacicpc 
1  Railroad  Trainmen,    Brotherhood  of. 

Telegraphers,  Order  of  Railro  d. 

1  (These  Unions  are  not  affiliated  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  ) 


- 


. 
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technically   i4;    is  not   an   apprenticeship   sine.         e      terms   demanded 
of  beginners   as  well   as   any  future  promotion   of  employees   are 
matters  not   under  the    direction  of   the   union  but   entirely    within 
control    of  the    employers.        This    is  made    imperative   from  the 
nature    and   importance    of  the    work  to  be   performed.  trades 

of  this  rroup  represent   activities   that    must,    in   order  to  properly 
protect   human  life    and  valuable  property,    be   performed  with  gr< 
promptness  and  care.      For  example,    the  telegrapher  must   be    ^o 
accurate    in  transmitting  his  messages   and  so  prompt   in  reportin 
or   dispatching  his  trains  that   all   those   desiring  to    learn  the 
tr;  de  must   engage  themselves  not   simply  for   a   stated   term  of 
years   as   is  required  of  regular   apprentices   in  ..ost   other  trades 

t   must    serve    until   they  have   acquired   sufficient    skill   to 

Y  be 

assujjfe   the   employer  that   they  are    competent   and  may   safely  trusted 

in   responsible   positions.        Again  because    of    the   heavy  physi 

or   involved   in  the   work,    the  membership   of  the    International 

"Brotherhood   of  Stationary  Firemen.* s  Union   is  recruited     chief  1; 

men   rather  than  boys   and   consequently  this  union   roar  is   no 

regular   a  bice    .--  .  t    inti  lations   of 


. 
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fireman  and  the  engineer  former  to  gradual!     Ln  a 

practical  knowledge  of  the  trade  duties  of  the  latter,  and  it  is 
in  this  manner  that  most  engineers  arc  trained.    There  is  n 
slightest  opportunity  for  a  hoy  to  learn  this  trade  as  an  ordi- 
nary apprentice.    A  majority  of  the  members  in  these  unions 
began  in  an  humble  way  with  a  railway  company  and  have  gradually 
worked  their  way  up  to  their  present  positions. 

In  trades  of  the  third  class  a  minute  subdivision  of  the 
processes  of  production  has  been  made  accompanied  in  most  cases 
by  the  introduction  of  machi     .    The  operation  performed  by  e; 
particular  individual  instead  of  being  complex  or  multiple  as 
formerly  when  one  person  completed  the  entire  product  I  s   :com 

very  simple.   Little  if  any  skilled  labor  is  required  to  perform 

1, 

it.        About    seven  unions       my  be    'Iced    in    this   class. 

1.   Boot  and  Shoe  Workers. 

Carriage  and  Wagon  Workers. 
Glove  "'orkers. 

at  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workers. 
Tack  makers . 
r-ar  me  n  t  v'or  ke  r  s . 
Textile  "orkers. 


. 
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However,  it  must  not  be  understood  froi       recedin       lent 

t  skilled  workmen  ai         Loyed  in  industries  of         ss. 
On  the  contrary  at  the  present  time,  a  part  of  the  workmen  en 
upon  particular  portions  of  th   I    icle  such  as  the  cutter  of 
boot  ~nd  shoe  workers,  who  must  not  only  know  how  to  handle  his 
tools  in  a  skillful  manner  but  must  also  be  able  to  judge  quickly 
in  what  -ray  to  cut  hie  material  of  various  sizes  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  greatest  number  of  pieces  of  correct  dimension-  have 
developed  remarkable  skill  in  executing  their  own  part  and  are 
reckon  d  as  high  priced  men,  although  possessing  sli  ht ,  if  ax\y 
ability  in  making  other  parts  of  the  same  article.   If,  hov/ever, 
the  artisan  possesses  sufficient  creative  ability  and  is  adept 
in  the  use  of  his  tools,  he  is  able  to     ...       ork  in  a  s 
isfactory  ma.nner   after,  at  the  greatest,  one  years  time.   Pur 
more  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  machinery  is  extensively 
used  in  these  trades,  the  old  processes  have  not  entirely  been 
dispensed  with.    Thus  at  the  present  time,  shoes  are  made,  in  some 
p]  ces,  exclusively  by  handj  in  other  , Imost  entirely  b; 


..•ml-:  m  still  other  factories  the  two  methods  are  used    i — - 


B 


iffla. 

A  beginner  who  wishes   to    learn. the  trade    in   a  sho  ere    only 

hcinH   workers  are   employed,    is  required   to    serve    a  Ion,     terra  as   an 

prentice   that   he   may  become:   an   all-round,  ly   skilled  workman, 

but   the  Bay  who   enters   a  large   factory   for   the   purpose    of   lear   ir. 
the   trade   finds   an   opportunity  to   learn  but   one    or   two    parts   of    it, 
and    is  not    compelled    ':o    serve   the   Ion      apprentice   term.      Certainly 
it    is  true    in  the  boot  and  shoe   industry  and  doubtless    in  all   other 
trades  of    .his   group,    that    a  very  large   percentage   of  the   articles 
produced  are  manufactured   in   large   factories    in  which  the   latest 
improved  machinery  has  been   installed.      These  plants   disclose    the 
real      tendencies    and    conditions   of  the   trade,    and    in   such   establish- 
ments  the   apprentice  boy   is  no  longer  found. 

The   Wagon  and  Carriage  making   industry  presents   conditions  not 
unlike   those    found  among  the   boot    and   shoe   workers.        Sp    akin      o 
widely  known  wagon   factory,    one   well      cquain"  -  d      ith  conditions 
therein  ventured   the    opinion  that  not    one    skilled  workman  m- 

ployed   in   the   manufacture    of  any  part    of   the   wagon,.      So   extensively 
h    s  machinery  been    introduced  to   quote    the    exact   langv  of 

the    informant   of  the   present     riter,    "the   chief  duty  of 
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maker    in   that   factory    is   to   carr;  i   1   to    and  from  the   machines 

Furthermore,  the  wages  of  practically  every  employee  i?  scarcely 
above  that  of  ';:he  ordinary  laborer,  for  in  reality  subdivision  h 
been  carried   so   far   that   those  engaged   therein  perform  a  of 

work  hardljr  above   that   of  the    laborer    ."  However,    only  a  very  small 

'     if  carriage   arc"   wagon  factories   are   operated  on   such  an 
extensive   scale   as   this   plant  mentioned   and  the   conditions  r:ejsre 
described  are   extreme    rather  than  typical   of  the    trade    in    general. 
(Dn   smaller  factories   or    in   shops   -/here    the   latest    improved   raachiner; 
h-ts  not  been   installed,    those   engaged   therein   are   r<  ed  to    per- 

form not  one  but  many  different  operations  and  many  skilled  workmen 
are  found  in  such  places,  but  the  Carriage  and  Waron  Workers'  Union 
does  not   demand,   any   spec!    1   (jualif  ications  for    its  members   other  th« 

t   the   applicant   must   be    engaged   at   the   trade    and  be   of  good 
moral  character. 

Extensive   use   of  machinery  and  minute    subdivision   of   labor 
have   greatly   simplified    the   trade   activities   of   the    textile   workers 
so   that    the   labor  used    in  this   industry   at   J-  -.         time    is 

lied   in  the  main   by  women   and   children    vho    are   no+  -ed    to 


servd  <gn  apprenticeship.      In    fact  the   ceneral  effect    of  m  chinery 

and   the   subdivision  of   labor   in    alJ    the    trades   of  this  group  has 

to   lower  them  if  not   entirely  to    the  rank  of   unskilled  trades   as 

here    classified,        Gfertainly  they  have  been  greatly   reduced  from  ±&s 

their   former  position  as   highly  skilled   crafts.      This  has  resulted 

in    3  diminution  of  the  number  of  highly  skilled  workmen   formerly 

engaged   in   these    industries  with  a  corresponding   increase    in  the 

use   of  unskilled  employees. 

The  Trades   of  the    fourth  class,    while   organized  as  trades    and 

affiliated  with  The  American  federation   of  Labor,    should  perhaps 

be   classed   as  professions  rather  than  trades.      The   group    includes 

the  Actors'   National  Protective  Union  and  the   American  Federation 

of  Musicians.      Other   organizations,    such  as   the  Teachers'    Union   of 

Chicago  might  properly  be  placedin  the   group. 

It    is   evident,    from  the    foregoing,    that   a  majority   of   the 

in  which  apprenticeship    is  not   a  prerequisite    to      i         rship, 

composed  of  members  who  perform  comparatively  unskilled    labor. 

Ordinary   intelligence  physical   strength     re   the    qu   lities 

chiefly  desired.      There  hav-   been  little    if  any   radical   changes 


. 


. 


. 
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chafes    in    The  methods    o^  production   employed   in  these    industries, 
at   least    such  as  would    demand   a  hiher   grade   of   skilled   labor. 
Apprentice    laws  have  never  "been  enforced   in  these   crafts.    The   twelve 
trades   includedin  the   second   class,    representing  in  the  main  rail- 
way unions,    enrineers  and.   firemen   and  demanding  highly  skilled 
veil  trained   service,    are   also  trades   in  which  the   unions  have 
never  maint  -ined   apprentice  rules.      Boys   of  tender    are      are    not 
received,   "but  men  of  mature    strength  are   taken  on   and   trained   as  th« 
employer    sees  fit.      The   third   class,   wii-ir&h   include-s   s>4x  differe; 
international   unions,    ropn  cento  the   trades   in  which  the   greatest 
changes    in  connection  with  the    apprentice   have  taken  place.      In 
these    industries    a   complete   revolution   in  the  methods   of  production 

s  transpired.      Machinery  and   subdivision  have  made    it   possible 
al-olish  all   apprentice   re  qui     .     nts.    However,    it    must  he   re;  red 

t  up  to   the  present   time   the    old   methods   formerly  used  .11 

employers,  oper  at  iem  on    a  small  scale.      In   the    larger  establii 
the  hoy  neve  Lns   a  knowledge   of   the    entire   t.  y  bec( 

an  expert   only   in   oper  is  machin    ,      hile   in  the    smaller  she 

1    ss    improved  ads  re qui  -ed  to 
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serve   a  loi  berm. 

1 
The   remaining  national   unions,   that    is   ahout    seventy   of  the 

one   hundred   and   twenty    affiliated  with  th  Federation   of 

Lahor,    attempt   more   or   less   successfully  to   enforce   apprentice 

regulations . 

1        Allied  Metal  Mechanics,    mi  *  iona, 

Bakers   and  Confectionary,    International 
Barbers  national  Union 

Blacksmiths,    International  "Brotherhood  of 
Boiler  Makers  and   Iron  ShipBuilders 
Book  Binders,    In  tional  Brotherhood   of 

Bottlehlorers  Association  of  United  States  and  Canada 
Brass  and  Composition  Met   1  Workers 
Broom  Makers,    International  Union 
Brushmakers,    International  Union 

■penters   and  Joiners,    /  mated 

Carpenters   and  Joiners,    United  Brotherhood   of 
Carvers  Union,    International  Wood 
Cement  Workers, 

C      inmakers,    International  Union 
Cigar  Makers,    International  Union- 
Cloth,    Hat   and  Capmakers,    United 
Coopers,    International  Union 
Coremakers,    I  tional  Union 

Curtain  Operatives,    Amalgamated  Lace 
Electrical   Workers,    International  Brotherhood 
Elevator  Constructors 

Furniture  Workers  of  American,    International 
Furriers  Union   of  United  States   and  Cana< 
Glass  Workers  Union,    Flint 

Glass  Flatteners  Association  of  North  American,   Window 
Glass  Cutters,   League    of  American,   Windr 
Glass  Workers,    International  Association,    Amalgamated 
Glass  Sn  rs,   Window 

Geld  Beaters,   Protective  Union,   National 
Grinders  National   Union,    Table   Knife 
Granite   Cutters,    National   Associ    *  i 
Hatters   of  North  America,    Unite' 
Horseshoers   of  United  States  and  Canada 
Iron  and  Steel  Workers,    Ama]  ted 

Lathers,    Intern   tional  Union  of  Woe    ,    '"'  1 

shinist,    Union   of  American,    In  ional 

rble   Workers,    Ir  tional   Associ   tier,   of 

.   workers,    International    Association,    Amal  ted  Sheet 

L   Worke      ,    Inter-national   Association,    Amal  ed   Sheet 


( 


r 
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Metal  Polishes,   Buffers,    and   PI    tes   etc. 

1  "or!:.  -  s,    Inte:  ]  Lon,    United 

Holders,    Union  of  Forth  American,    Iron 
Paintei  s  Brotherhood   of 

-.era  Makers  Nation  -1  L 
Paving  Cutters  Union   of  United  States  of  America 
Photo  Engravers,   Union   of  North  Americ 
Piano   and  Or  Workers,    Union 

Pilots   Association 

Plumbers,    Gas  Fitters  Steam  Fitters  Etc. 
Potters,   National  Brotherhood   of  Operative 
Printing  Pressmen,    International 

Printers,   Plate    of  United  States   of   America,    8    tic 
Print   Cutters 
Pr in1  ers,   Machine   Textile 
Sav:  Smiths,    Union   of  Aneric 

ifhts,    Joiners   and  Caulkers 
Slate    and  Tilt?  Roofers 

Steam  and  Hot   <  ,    Fitters   and  Helpers 

Stone  International   Association 

Tailors,   Union   of  America,    Jr.   TTen 
Til     Layers    c.nd  Helpers,    International   Association 
Tip  Printers 
Trunk  and  ?■      Workers 
Upholsters,    International  Union 

tch  Case  Engravers,    Internation  1 
Satch  Case  Makers,    Internation  .1 
leavers,    Amalgamated,    Association   of 
Wire  Weavers,    Protective   Association,    Amalgamated 

Drawers,    American  Federation   Association  of 
Wood  Worke  rs  ,   Amalp--  mated . 


While   the  above    is     ,  complete    list   of   t  tilled   trades   affili 

with   +-he   American   F  icn   of  Labor    in  which         ■.  enticeship 

is   formally  demanded  as   apperequisite   to  membership,    01    ;         snail 
number  of  these   unions  ar,         Le   to   maintain  this   high  standard. 
Certain   striking  trade   characteristics   enable   these   unions  J.o 
enforce   these   apprentice   laws;    (a)   In   the   first   place    all  t 
unions   in  this    group  represent   trades    in  which  there    is   a  con- 
stant  demand    for  highly  trained   servic    .        With   fevr  exceptions, 
chiefly  the  hattin.     industry  and  lace    curtain  making,    no    in- 
ventions  of  any   special   importance  have  been  introduced   in  these 
trades  nor  has   subdivision  of  labor  been  advanced  to    any  appreci- 

1.      Bottle  31ovxers   Association   of  United  States   and      Canada 
Bricklayers    and  Masons,    Intern;  tional  Union 
Core  Makers,    Intern  tionel  Union 
Curtain  Operatives,    /  mated  Lace 

Elastic   Goring  Weavers 
Glass  Workers   Union,    Flint 

-ss  Flatteners,    Association   of  North  America,    Window 
Glass  Cutters  League   of  American  Windo. 
Glass  Snappers,   Window 
Gold  Beaters  Protective  Union,   IT  tional 

anite   Cutters,    National  Union 
Hat  of  North  America,    United 

Marble   Workers,    International    Association  of 

al  Polishers,    Buffers   and  Platers   etc. 
Molders,   Union   of  North  America,    Iron 
Pattern  M  kers,    National   L<   igu< 
Print   Cutters 
S aw  Smiths  Un  i  o n   o f  Ar. le  r i 
Sterotypers 
Typogj      hi  a,    German 


- 
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able   extend.        (b)      Ag    in,   because   of  th     large   amount   of  capit 
required    in   order  to   establish  and  equip   a  plant    in  which  any  one 
of   these    industries  may  "be    carried   on,    they   are    operated    in   cc    - 
paral  ively  few  localities   apart   from  which  an  apprentice   has  no 

o  iportunity   to   learn  the  trade.       Moreover  most   of  these   belt 

certain 

to  the  older  group  of  trades  in  which  customs  and  traditions 

ve  gradually  developed  until  at  the  present  time  they  are' 

deeply  rooted  in  the  very  life  of  the  trades.   For  example, 

it  has  long  been  a  custom  for  the  apprentice  hoys  in  these 

trades  to  serve  a  long  term  and  the  unions  will  not  dispens 

with  this  practice  unless  they  are  forced  to  yield  to  stronger 

trade  and  economic  conditions.    (c)   In  the  third  place  these 

* 
unions  are, as  a  rule,  exceedingly  well  organized,  they  maintain 

strong  locals  in  practically  every  community  in  which  the  in- 
dustry is  carried  on  and  have  enrolled  as  Members  a  large  ma- 

This 
jority  of  those  employed  at  the  craft.   Extensive  prganization 

places  most  of  the  apprentices  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the 

union  and  practically  assures  the  maintenance  of  the  apprentice 

ratio  approved  by  that  body.   This  is  specially  true  of  the  unions 


, 
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1. 
in  the      1  les,    iron  molding,    co  nd       ittern  maki      . 

(d)        Because   of   the    small   number   of  artisans  employed   in   some 

2. 
of   these   trades,    notably  the    Amalgamated  Lace   Curtain  Operatives, 

1.  The   Secretary-Treasurer   of   the    latter   organization   states  t 
"in  yer;iT<J   to   the   enforcement   of   a  regular    apprenticeship,    I  would 
state  that    it    is    almost   universal.      Now  one    then  a  man  may 

from  another   -..rade    into   ours,    but   the  number   is   so  small   that    it    is 

ctically  nil   and   does  not   throughout   the    entire    country  and 
Canada    average   ten  per  y  ar.      Graduates   fron  the   trade    schools   --lso, 
as  far   as   we  can   learn,    go    into   the    shop?   and  serve    a  regular   s    - 
prenticeship.      This    in  a  great   measure    is    "o-.   to   the  fact   th  t   of 
all  the  trades,    pattern   making   combines   a  greater     amount    of    in- 

Ligence    and    skill  than    is   required   in   any  other,    -ar\6    to  folloa 
iJ.    successfully,    a  workman  must  have    a  thorough  knowledge   of   all 
kinds   of  molding   and  drafting.      The  number   of   -.-prentices   work: 
at    the  business   is   also   satisfactory    to  the    organization,    as   durin 
the    last   year    ~u  ut    one    complaint      as   entered   by  a   local    as   +o   any 
shops   working  more   than  our  rules   called   fcr.      There   are,    though, 
throughout    the   country   some  few   s   ops   in  which  the    limit   of   ap- 
prentices   as   laid  down   in  the   rules   is   exceeded,   but   hhis    is  by 
tacit   arrangement      ith  the    local   orgai  i  .ations,    as   the  nu  of 

journeymen   employe    in   these    instances    is   so    out    of   proportion   to 
the    average    shop    that    to   enforce   this   rule   would  be    an    injus    ice. 
These    shops    (five    ir.   number)    are,    with  one     xcepti   n,    in    localities 
org   rized  to   such  an  extend  th  ere    it    found   advisable    to   limit 

the   number   of   apprentices   it  could  no   doubt   be    done.      I   can   st 
for   our   organisation  that    so   far   as   the    a  prenticesrab'   system   is 
concerned,    both  as  relates   to  the    serving   of   same   and  number   con- 
ce.  ,    both  as   relates    to   the    serving   of   same    and  number   i   t    is 

satis*  actory. 

2.  This   organization  formed   in  1692,    represents  most   typically 
the   power    ^f  a    sm    U    veil    organized  union   to  maintain    its   appren- 
tice   and  other   shop   raits.      In   189a,    it    included   eight    locals      i 
a  total    of  fiv    -hundred  and   sixty  members.      But    two   non-union   she 
were   operated  at   that   date,    and  they   furnished   employment   f 

-     sdKed   lace  makers.      Upon  the    passage   of  the   McKinley    tariff, 
this    indHBtry  was  greatly  stimul-  ted    and   the   demand   for  worker: 
very  much  increased,    but   as   theru   were   practically  no   surplus   arti- 
sans   in   this    industry  and   the   regular   term  of  nticeship   re- 
quired  of   all  beginners    at    the    trade    was   three   years,     i" 
possible    to     u]    ily  them   at   once    from  this    source,    and  employers 
were    correlledto    seek   skilled   workman  els            e.  The    Secretary 

t    in   190b,    perhaps  two-thirds   of  the    total  membership  were 
foreigners.      At    one    ti  en  the    union  was   unable    t 

workman  to    satisfy  the    legitimate   demands   of   a  large   manufacl 
company  of  Phil   delp!  i    ,    the   firm  was  permitted  to    receive 
additional    apprentices.      Three    special  journey     i         re   de 
instruct   them. 
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the  Print   O  ,  lastic   Gorir.  vei        .nd   the    German 

Typographia  which  trades  are    established   in   only  a  very  limited 
number  of  C  ~ies.        The  union   ha»  been    extended  to   such  an  ex- 
tent  that    it   controls  practically  the    entire  membership   of  each 
craft    so  that   a  large  majority  of   those  beginning  any  one    of 
these   trades   at   the    present   time   really  serve    the    regular   union 
apprentice   term.      The  Elastic    Gorin     "'eavers  and  the    German  Typo- 
graphic represent   trades   in  which  there   has   been   a  steady  decline 
in   the   demand  for   artisan,    with  the   result   that  these   unions  have 
suffered   a  gradual   decrease    in   strength  and  membership.        The 
Elastic   Gorin;    leavers  have,    from  the     begimrinp  of   the    industry 
in   this   country,    succeeded   in   organizing  practically  all   the    skille< 
rorkmen  employed    at  the   trade.      The  membership  has  never  been 
large,    for    in   lo95  when  the   trade   enjoyed   its  maximum  prosperity, 
the    secret-try   of   the   union  reported   a  total   of   only  three    hundred 
and   fifty  m  b    end   he    stated  furthermore    that   only  a  few  ad- 

ditional  men   were    employed    in  the    industry  apart  from  union   shops. 

nu. 

Ha    bers  of  this  trade    are  employed   ir.    the  manufacture    of  t 
elastic    -/eh  used    ir  production   of  con<~  :vioes.      "' i  ' 


. 
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I 
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passing    of  tyle   of  foot   wear  this   industry   exp  ced 

serious   and   steady  decline   with  the  resul-*       h   x.    several   factori 
e  clos   d,  orkmen  were  thrown  out.   cf  employment      ithaat 

little         surance    that    they  would   eve..  in   have   an  opportunity 

to  resume     work  at    the   same  trade .Because   of  the    large  number 
thus   forced  from  the    industry,    no  member  of   the  union   was  per- 
mitted  to  receive    an   apprentice   without    the    consent    of   the    local 
union.        This   rule  has   excluded  practic  lly  all    apprentices  from 
the   trade    so   that   at   the   present  time    all   nori  ivers   a.re   men 

and  no  new  apprentices    are   received. 

However   the  mere   fact  that   only   a  snail  number  are   employed 
at   a  trade,    does  net  necessarily  insure   its   control  to   the   union. 
For  example  Watch  Case  Engraving,    a  highly  skilled  trade      -        dch 
beginners   are   received  to   serve   a  long   apprenticeship  and   one 
which  comparatively  few  can   find   employmEmt ,    is   also   one    in  which 
it    is  very   di    fieult   for   the  union   to   exercise    a  rigid   supervision 
over  the  entire    industry.      Any  one  xfca  wishing  to   learn  the   trade 
is   often     ble   to   find  'Ortunity   in   the    small  non-union 

jewelry  over  which  the   union  can  no-  i    is      any   control      . 


in      -       .    ':  i     1      c. r>l-i n rv T  c       in 
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engraving.      Other  difficulties  iven   by  the   Sec]  - 

urer   'r;ho  states   that    "some  of  the   manuf  icturers  h.  een    in   the 

it   of  hrii  large   number  of  boys   and  teachin     them  on-     s  aall 

;   of  the   engraving  trade.        The    consequence    is   that   the. 
a  large   number   of  so  called   engravers  traveling  around   the   coun 
-ho,    if   rated   accordinr   to   their   anility,    are   nothinr  more    o.     I 
than         ■■  entices.      As   one    of  the   objects   of  this    ■  ssociation    is 
elevation   of  our   craft,    we   have   restricted   the   employment    of  ap- 

ntices,    and   at   the    same  time   have  made    it   the   duty  of   the    sb 
committee   to   s<^e   that    the  members  of  the   association  do   all    in 
their  power  to   teach  the    apprentices  that   are  not;  employed   in 
respective   factories  the   engraving  trade    in  full,    and    try  to   turn 
out   fullfledged   artists    at   the  expiration   of   the   five   years  which 
-bey  have   to    serve."        This  union   also   forbids   female   apprentices. 

The  inability  of  these  unions  to  control  completely  the  n 

a  ( a ) 

of   ..-.-prentices   learning    the   trade,    is  due    inA  large   measure,  to  the 


presence    of   non-union    shops,   •frlTT'-frr  tin     ml  I  i  li  mln    \\v~    mi  mi '  BMpl  i  jn 
(b)    to   the  weakness   of  some   local  organizations  and   (c)   to  - 
on       mployers   and  journeyman. 
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(     )      Although  the   unions    in  these   trades   '  ■         ■       1- 

and   embrace    a  very  lari        i   rcent   of  the   trained  m  ics  en 

in   each   craft    still    some   non-union   shops   may  he    found    in    each 

trade    in  which  men  ntices     are   employed. 

(b)      Again   some  unions    in  practically    every  trade    contain  hut   few 

members,    are  weak   in  organization  and  unable   to   re  uli         the 

number   of  apprentices  received.     While  even   the   weaker  unions   al- 

ys   vigorously  oppose    any  movement   on    "he  part   of   the    employer 
that   would    in   -ry  way  decrease    the   rate   of  wages   cr    increase   the 
lenpth  of  the    working  day,    they  ?,re   not    always   equally   as   watchful 
and   energetic   to  enforce   the    lav/  limiting  the    number  of  itices 

ich  is  viol-  "ted  with  impunity  more   often  than  any   other   shop 
rul    .      The  explanation   is  no*    far  to   seek, unless   the  union   is 
strongly  organized   and   there   is  every  prospect    of  winin     a  cor 
Ihe   admission   of   one    or  two   extra   apprentices   "by  the   employer    i 
in  most    cases,    considered   sufficient    -round   for   c  strike. 

Moreover,    it   frequently  happens   that   a  journeyman  wishes   to  receive 
addition   1     ipprentice,   either      .      rofit   from  his   services   ex- 

:ially   if  the      ork   is   by  piece    or   to  an  or  litv    fo 


. 


own   son  to    1      rr.   the   trade.      On    the   whole,    the    huj 

tices   received    in    th   se   t  from  these    sour  ores   ir-    sin  11    and 

1. 
s  not   offer   serious   compet iticn. 

(c)      The   attitude    of   the    employer   and  the    journeyman    is    a  vi     : 

important    factor  considering  th  ntice    laws.      In  none   of 

these   trades    is   the   employer   compelled    to  receive   an  ice 

and   ir  craft   a  few  shops     re   opera"  ed    in   which  a  prentices 

are  not    received.      So    lonr'  as   the   ovmers   cf  these  plants   c 

secure   a  sufficient  number  of  men  to   run  the  business,    they  -. -i 

assume    the    expense  nor      ive   the  time    to  train   apprentices     ho        y 

never  be com'     a  journeymen   in  their  service,   while    on  the    contrary 

other   employers    are    eager  to  take   on  as  many  boys   as  possible    and 

are   often    ;  ble   to   secure    a  larger  number  than    is   allowed  >y  the 

union  ratio. 

1.      This   stateaei  t   he  modified   som-  ■  hat    ...hen  the  Bricklaye 

and  Masons   International  Union,    the   Granite   Cutters'    Union,   the 
Smiths'    Union   and   the   United  Hatters*    are    considered.     Each 
Of   these   are   highly  skilled    trades   and   are    strongly  organized, 
but  much  work  is    carried  on   in  each  trade   entirely     part   fro 
union   influe    ce.      The   Saw  Smiths'    Union  which   is   composed    of 
very   small  number   of  locals   has  not   succeeded  in  03  of 

the   largest   shops    in  the   tra 


. 


-   . 
Sufficient  data    is   no1  to  sti- 

iber   learning  these   ferades   in  this  r. 

While    the   union    is   unable   1  Letely  control  the   number   of 

beginners   at   these    crafts-for  to   secure   this   ideal   condition, 
the   union   nusi    control  ivory  shop   in   which  the    work    is   c;- 
on  hut    such  a  condition  we   believe   does  not    exist    in  any  American 
jtrade  s  present  time-    -   Still   it    is   tru<    that   a  very  large 

j-  cent   of   th     present   membership    of   the   unions     ;iven  ^/"f*-  tc 
have    served   the   required  term,    and   those   learning  these   trades 
e    likewise    serving  under  the    rules   of  the    union. 

It    should  be   noted   at   this  point   that   while    fifty  or  more    of 
th     trades    I  t tempt   to  maintain   apprentice   laws   are   only 

partially  successful.      Many  strongly   organized  local  unions   in 
each  of  these    industries    are   able   to   rigidl      enforce    or    abftlish 
ir  ly  laws   within  ir   own  Jurisdiction.        This    is  veil    il- 

d   by    locals   in   the   building  trades,    the   m^tal  poli  -l  -       , 
ffers,    plates,    the   machinist   and  the    cigar  makers.      In   each    of 
these  ,  in   t!ie    same   c  L 

If  of      hosi        >rki        as  jour  i   have   served  ■ 


. 


' 
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app.  in  uni    shops.   Still  in  many  strong  locals  of 

J    ades,  none  i        :  ted  to  Learn,  r.r.l  ree 

to  roved  by  the  unio  . 

As  previously  pointed  out  a  few  industries  have  been  sub- 
divided to  such  an  extent  that    rentice  regulation! 
dispensed  with  and  other  trades  because  of  new  inventions  and 
minute  subdivision  of  labor  are  rapidly  approaching  this  con 
In  tracin    e  development  in  the  methods  of  production  ^cd 
the  reflex  influence  of  these  changes  upon  the      ncice  laws, 
three  distinct  stages  are  revealed. 

(a)  During  the  early  period  one  or  at  the  most,  a  few  journeym 
working  by  hand  and  with  a  few  simple  tools  were  ab]  te 
the  entire  article,  for  each  artisan  had  served  a  lo:     prenti 
shi.  and  possessed  a  detailed  .':no     3  of  the  trade.   The  proc< 
of  production  necessarily  proceeded  slowly,  the  0           co  - 
paratively  small  and  could  not  be  increased  to  any 

until  more  journeymen         in  .d  and  eq;i  -ols. 

(b)  With  the  improvement  of  the  instruments  of  production  so 

1  or  electrical  |      could  be  utilised  in  c      i 


special!  spt    into    the  trades,    that    is,    1  it 

mo--    profitable   to       portion  th  '-       ies   connected 

o  rticle    an    .  v  ral   journeymen  r  permit 

each   artisan   to   make   the    completed  product.     The    old  apprentice 

■ere   continued   as   Ion.-;   as   possible,    but   since   many  refused 
to   spend    several   ;     ars   in   learning  the   enti  ie,    when    i 

actual   service    they  would  be  required    to  preform  only  a  portion 
of   it,    the   union   soon  experienced  great   difficulty  in  maintain] 
them.      The   term  of   service   was  rar  ly   if  ever   shortened  by   \ 
union  with  the  result    that   neither  party  grealy  respected  the 
apprentice   laws   and   as   they  could   not    be    strictly  enforced,    many 
poorly  trained  journeymen   pained  entrance    into  the  trad    . 
(c)      The   third    stage,    att  as  yet  by  only  a  fev.   trades,   \ 

reached  when  the  subdivision  of  labor  had  been  c  irried  so  far  t 
skilled  service  was  largely  supplanted  by  unskilled  labor,  in  s 
cases   by  women   and   children. 

The   difficulties   encountered    in  formj  just   apprentice   1 

for   trades  both  the    o^  In        r  methods    if  production 

iployed    i  P     0"  ice 


. 
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demanded  fully  noted.      For  example    in  carpentry  they 

from  the   work  preformed   by   "Hatchet   and   Si     "      orkmen,    to  the 
service   rendered   "by  the       :    '  Ly  skilled     irtisan  who    is   ■]      :■  c'   en- 
gaged unon   the   finest   and  most   difficult   work.      Many  years    of 
trail  Ln      J  r  with    aore    bhan   ordinary  native    ability  ari    pre- 

requisite  for  those  who   succeed   at   the   latter  branch  of  t!  >rk, 

ile   the  hatchet    and   saw  carpenter   picks  up  his   trade    in  a  short 
-  hil  -. 

At    the   present    time,    ?   large   majority  of    the    trades   are 
sing  through  the    second    stage,    some  beginning   it,    others  n   aring 
the  end,    according  to  the  extent    and  perfection  of  the   machinery 
used,    while    in   still   others,    notabl?/-  the   boot  and  shoe    industry 
shops  may  be   found    in  which  the    old  hand  methods    are    in  use    also 
large   factories    in   which  the    latest    improved  machinery  has  been 
installed. 

This   study  of    the   present   condition   of   the    apprentice 
lations   is  not  based   simply  upon   the    trades    in  which   a  very   large 

cent   of  the   journeymen  have    completed   thej  term 

in   the   prescribed  mann   r   but    also   upon    the    seventy  different    trades 


, 


. 


. 
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ive-i    i     many  of  which  the    union   is  unable  to   enforce   ri^jid 
appr  ntice  .      While    it    is    impossible    to  determine 

how  many   in  these   trades  are    serving    thei]         ;  renticeship  un 
the    immediate   direction  of  the  unions,   various  estimates   made 
by  prominent  members  place   the   number   between   twenty-five 
fifty  per-cent. 

Because   of   inherent   characteristics  of  the   various   trades, 
itice   laws    are  formulated   either  by  the    local  branches   or 
the    intern   tional   unions.      Typical    industries   of   the    first    class 
are   the  building   trades,    the   jewelryvrorkers   and  the    cigar  make:     . 
Several   reasons    for   this  policy  especially    in  connection  -  i 
building  trades   is  here   noted. 

In  the   first   place,    the   principal   crafts  represented,    have 
retained  much  of   the  tradition -.1   idea  of  a  trade.     Each  work] 
carries  his  tools  with  him  as   he  journeys    from  place    to 
In  the    older  trades,    such  as   carpentry,   bricklaying,    stone-cutting 
and  lathi-     ,    many  customs    in  vogue  before    the.    formation   of  unions 

have  been  preserved    anc  still  practiced.  i         lthou. 

1.      /•    ]     culi   r  pr   ctice    of   this    character    still    survive. 
srs   in  th      city  of  Cleveland.  journeyman 

to  provid  is<  If   •  i-  j  imajife 
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machinery  or    improved  tools  have   been    introdue.  practically   all 

the  building  trades   and   subdivision   of   work  has  been  made   rapid 

progress    in   soj.ie    of  Then,    notably  carpentry,    yet    in   no    single 

case   has    subdivision  reached   the    stage    ".'herein  the    all-roui 

man    is   not   needed.      Both  employer   and   union  prefer  the    fully 

trained  mechanic    "o   the    specialist.   Neither   introduction   of  mac    - 

in  ;ry  nor    subdivision   of  labor  has   caused   any  reduction    in  the 

nominal     term  of  apprenticeship.     Moreover,    the   uniform  conditions 

found   in  other   crafts,    due    largely  to   competition   in    the    sale   of 

article   produced,    do   not   exist   throughout   the   building   trades, 

and   consequently,    conditions   in   one    community  do   not   ma      rj    lly 

effect   those    in    another.      A  distinction    is,    however,    to   be   noted 

re   between   the    inside   workman  or    shopman  and   the    outside  n. 

The    former  has   a  fixed  place   of   labor.      The  material   comes   to 

in  the    rough  and    is  taken  awgry  a  finished  product,    ready   for   the 

market.      In   this   case,    competition   in   the   article   produced,    may  to 

pushes  his  tools   and  material   from  place   to  place,    over   the   city. 
In    some   cases,    this  becomes    a  heavy  burden,    since  rorkme] 

be    compelled   to   v/alk   ten    or  twelve  miles   in        sin   1?   day.      Old 
members   are  frequently  allowed   a  helper,    wbo  pushes    the   cart   f] 
one   job      o      nother.      The   entire   outfit    for  each  joum         in    cost? 
-five   dollars. 
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som<  it   regulate   and  make    unifori  conditions  under  which  it 

is   produced;    although    even  here,    competition    is   often   prevented 
of   seriously  hammered   by  the   rules   of    the    International   Union. 
On  the    other  hand,    the    cut  side   workman   roes     herever   empl  oyment    is 
to  he   found;    ou     the   product   of  his  labor   is   not    shipped.      In 
some   cases,    both  classes   exist    in   the    same   trade,    notably    in 

gentry,    stonecutting  and   the   -  ork  done   by  bridge   and   structural 
iron  workers.      Here   mechanics  p -ss  easily  from  one    clas:-   to  1 
other,    and  have   the    some   apprentice   lavs. 

Finally,    the   building  trades   as   a  croup   are  characterized  by 
by  great    irregularity  of  employment,    re  suit  im    from  the   nature    of 
the   -.ork  done,    variations   in  vreather   and  changes   of   season.      The 
journeyman    is  certain   of   a,  job   only  until   the   on     upon  which  he    is 
enraged    is   completed.      At   least   a  day  or  mor^    must    intervene      be- 
en jobs,    durin-    wl  ich  time   no  wares  are   received.      Employment 
for   seven   or  eight  months  of  the    year   is  a  conservative    estimate 

I.      The  journeyman  Stone    Cutters'    Association  will   not  it    the 

asportation   of  cut    stone   from  on       ]    ce   to  another,    unless 
wages   and   hours   are   equal,    except    in    cases  where    the    exchaj 
between  different  branches    is   nutua  ly   agreed   upon.      More   than 
thj    ,        ovision    i  d<     h  l   n    r      ork    i      net    to   be    shinned  to 

the   cities     here  unions   have    succeeded   in   abolishin 

and  locals   are   urged   to   prevent    its    introduction   within   t 
jurisdiction;        See   Constitution    (Washington,    1900)    Article  XT r . 


of  the  actual   y/orkin      time   of   the   average   journeyman     n   the    bui 
ing  trades.      To   this   should  'led  the   fact  that    in  these   trades 

there    i-     i   great   need  for   quick,    effective    execution   of  a  n. 
policy    or    for  the    immediate   enforcement   of    a   shop  rule.      A  short 

delay,      nd  the   particular   job   in  trouble   or    intended  to  be    af- 

1. 
fected  by  the   change   may  be   completed. 

The   tv/o   conditions   last  noted   are  responsible  for   the    absence 

of  uniformity   in   this   group   of  trades*      Each  local   union   has    its 

ovn   difficulties   to  be    adjusted  according  to   local    circumstances . 

Shop  rules  under   such  conditions    can   therefore   best,    .  -  tual 

needs  where  determined  by  the    local  unions,    and  the    apprentice 

1  ,ws   are    so  framed.      The    international  unions   make   provision   for 

apprenticeship   and  submit   general   recommendations    in  regard 

but   all   important   matters   are  worked   out   and   adjusted  by  the 

2. 
unions      i   h  respect    to   the    local  environment. 

1.  So   urgent   has  been   the   need    in  this   regard,    that    som*:   unions 
have   given   the  business   agent  power   to    call   a  strike.      This   policy 
in  turn  "•  ,d   to  flagrant   abuses,    and  the    authority  has   in   some 
cases  been  transferred  to   a  grievance    committee. 

2.  An  exception  +o    this   st  :t    is   found    in   f  itice   rules 
of  the   Journeymen   Stone   nutters'    Association.      While    the    loc.lrj   are 

'^ed   to  r  umber   of   stone    cutte  rent  ices,   t 

3     eyond   certain  limits  prescribed  by  th  ici   tion. 

lanation   of  this  practice    is  found    in  the    f  tct  atone 

cutters   are   shopmen,    and   the    product    of     h   ir   labor  is  to 


■ 
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97. 

The    characteristics   of   the   trades    in  which  the    [apprentice 

re  formulated  "by  the    interntional   union   are   largely  op   osite 

in  r  +o   'hose  mentioned   for   the   preceding  group.      They 

LI    illustrated  "by  the    window     lass   workers,    iron   molders,    glass 

bottle   blowers,    stove  mounters   and   steel  range  workers.      In  the 

first   pl-ace,    the   factories   are    large   and  usually  located    in 

naturally  well   situated  places,    hence   these    industries  car.  be 

carried  on   only  through  the    expenditure    of   a  large   amount    of  mori    .  . 

The   number   of  unions   is   comparatively  Bmall  and   apart   from  these 

trude    centres,    it    is  practically   impossible    for    a  beginner  to 

learn  the   trade,    as   little,    if  any   opportunity,    is  afforded   one    to 

tent    in   competition  with  that   of   other   shops.      This   competition 

kes  necessary  uniform  conditions   of  production    if   all   contractors 
are   to  have   a  fair   chance. 

An   apparent    inst    nee   of  national   regulation  is   found   in  th     190! 
constitution  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers, 
which  provides   that    "where   there    is  no  agreement   rel   tive    to   ap- 
prentices,   and   a  new  agreement   is  be  in,"  framed,    the    employment   of 
helpers   and   a.:  ices    shall  be   entirely  prohibited."        As 

of  fact,    locals    in  this   trade   maintain  whatever  ratio  they 
see    fit   or   are   able   to   secure.      An  excessive   use    of  helpers   in 
p   st   h   s  resulted   in   a  disproportionate   number  of  journ 
ing  their  way  into  the    trade,    and   the   law  of  the    Inti  ional 

Union  abolishin     apprentices  and  helpers  was   an   effort   to  in 

reduce    the   trade   to   norm  .1   conditions. 
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"pick   i1    up."     Moreover,    the    article   produced   is   placed  upon  the 

:et,     ind   all  manufacturers    t  o:',        cone   direct 

rivals    for  the    same    trade.      This    s   arp    competition   makes    it    nec- 
essary to   supply  each  employer  with  the    same  number   of  en- 
tices but   this   uniformity  can  be   best   received  Yfhen   the    Inter- 
national Union  assumes   general   control   of   apprentice    laws. 

Again    it    is  un-.ise    for   the   International  Union  to   a+tenrpt 
uniformity   ir   app  -entice   legislation,   where   the   organization   is 
by  industries  rather  than  by  trades.      It    is   the   plan   of   t 
United  Bre\;ery  Workmen  to   organize   locals    including-    engineers, 
firemen,    brev/ers,   ma.lsters,   bottlers,    coopers   and  team  drivers 
into   one    international    union,    but   a  uniform  apprentice    law  is 
not    attempted  by  this   national   organisation.      At   least    one    of  the 
trades   included    in    the   United  Brewery  Workmen,    nane-ly,    the   coop 
represents  highly  skilled  labor,    maint   ins    a   strong  In-'  ional 

Union,    to  which  mof:.x      o   kmen  at  the   trade  belon     and  controls    ix  s 
ovm  apprentice    lav/.      Th^   In'  Lonal  Association   of   C  kers" 

lich   includes  persons   employ  d    as   a  car  builder,    truck  builder, 
car   repairer,    car  painter,    car    inspector,    car    jil      ,       ir-brake 


. 
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inspector,    air-brakeman,    ca.  ,    rouni  -  e   employee,    so 

of     >hich  are    skilled   trades,    cannot   because    of  the    diversity   of 

1. 
employment,    maintain   a  uniform  apprentice   law.  The    a  Ltice 

laws   of   four  trades  represented   in  the    International   Typo  rraphicd 

Union,   namely,    Tb     Typo  ;raphical  Unions,   The   Oerman-Ame.-i 

hii  ,    The    Stereotypers   and  Electrotypers   and  Photorr aphers , 

ve   their  apprentice   laws,    at  least    in  part,    determined  by 

International  Typographical  Union,    but   these    laws   do   not    apply  to 

the   three    remaining  unions,   that    is,    The   Typefounders,    T]  , 

and  The  Newspaper  Writers.      The   International  Association   of 

Machinists  attempts   to  maintain   a  national   apprentice   law,    in   t 

it   allows    "one    apprentice    to  each  shop,    irrespective   of   the    n 

of  machinists   employed,    and   one   to  every  machinist  ifter;    and 

no  boy   shall  begin   to   learn  the   trade   of  machinist    until   he    is 

sixteen   years   old,    nor   after  he    is  twenty-one      year:  ." 

Furthermore,    he   must    serve   four   years    at    the  trade,    but    it    is 

1.      Certain  kindred   or   allied  trades,    for  example    the    printing  trade 

the    class   trades,    the   textile, clot hinp    and    allied  trades,    th 

building  trades,    the   metal    and  ra  chinery   trades,    the   woodworking    and 

allied   trades  work   together  for      imposes   of   more    efficient    o 

tion   and    greater  effectiveness   of  administration, 

within   each    group   preclude   an:  mpt   on  t  rt   of  these  i    s, 

to   establish   a  ui  -ice   law. 
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known  fact   to   all     lembers   of   the   craft,    that   the    law   i:  Lly 

more    than   the   recorded   expression   of   opinion   of  the    fanners   of   the 

.l      ,    that   is,   what    in  their  judgment    should  "oe   the   rule,    for  there 

1 
is   great   diversity  of  practice    among  the   local  unions   of  thii    1   ■   de  . 

The  natural   distinguishing  characteristics   of   the   trades   where- 
in  the   locals   are  responsible   for  apprentice   regulations,    and  the 
in  which  they  are    controlled  by  the    intern    tional  unions,    are   to  a 
certain  degree,    responsible   for  the   manner   of  passing   such  laws,    hut 
not  wholly   so.      Custom  had  been   an   important   factor.      Moreover,    the 
unions  have  been  more   or   less    imitative    o^  each   other    and   when   once 
certain  policies  have  been  adopted,    they  are  not   readily  changed. 
In    this    connection,    it    is      ell   to  recall  the    statement    of  Presi- 
Pox,    of     Che   Iron  Molders   International   Union. 

1.      The    Intern  t ional   Association  of  Machinist  h  s   attempted   for 
many  years  to  enforce    one  uniform  ntice   law  throughout    its 

entire   jurisdiction,   but   without    signal    success.      The   conditions 
under  which]   this   industry  must   be   carrie   d   on    are  not  unlike   those 
in  the  build  in      trades.      In   the   first,   place,    loc   1    unions   are 
scattered   t  hout    the   entire  country  in  both  cities   and    towns, 

amid  ]       hly  diffe       t   environment.     Again,    the  different   grades  of 
•  ork   vA  ich   a  machinist    is   called   upon  to  preform,    range   f:  o 

ir   .-ork,   which  does  not    always  require   a  high  of 

skill,    'o    the    work  p    efor  ted   by  thos  aged   in  th<    consJ 

of  the   most   complicated  machines   and   deiklcate    instruments.      Juc1 
as    it  was   impossible    for   the  carpenters   to   enforce   a  unif< 

ntice   rule   for   all   grades   of  work,    lik-     ise   the   machinist!- 
encoui  1   the    s  lifficulties   and  they  no   longer  requir 

four  term  o~  eiitij.ee shi?  from  those    seekii  in 

this  union. 
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.:  entice-    lav/!  fo   cii  1      i  i    by  the    local    o, 

the    international  unions,    the  genera}  purpose    in  view   is    identical. 
Unionisn  i  s   prii     rily   fo:    a   shorter  work  d   y,    an    increased  , 

and  more    favorable   conditions   of  employment •  ice   svs 

is  simply   a  port    of   the   machinery  used  to   attain  th  se    ends   and   the 
union  woi  ive   little   difficulty  in  dictating   its  policy   in  these 

respects,   provided    i  d   complete   control   of  those   engaged   ir    the 

trade.      The   highly  skilled  machanic,   vho  has  mastered  his  craft 
serving  the  regular   apprentice   term,    is  generally  :        union 

member,   while   the   incompetent   i/ho   has   rained   his    kno   i  of   t 

tr   de    ir    other  -.'ays,    is   often    difficult   to   control,    and  the    one 
least   liable  to   adher   strictly  to  union  policies   durin  ;   tii  t  s   cf 
)uble.      I".    has  been  asserted  that    "the   chief  motive      which   in- 
fluences the   unions   in   shapin     their   apprentices]:-  is  the 
sire  to  maintain  their  wages  by  diminishing   competition 

ides.      That   the    only  other  motive   which   is  not    included  rithin 
this   formula,    is  the    desire, for   reasons  which  may  "be   classes      s 
artistic,    to  prevent   a  lowering    of  the    standard  of   skill.      This 

lin     cannot   be    supposed   to   exert   no:  e    than     •   mino:     influe] 
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1. 
upon   ac ' ual  pol ic ies . " 

The    st  ent    is  true    in  part   only.      While   the    individi 

men'  er,    1  usy  at   his   daily  labors   and  possessing  little,    i 
time   for  con  iderin-    the   larger  union  polici  lay  con   ider   only 

the   restrictive   fej  of  the    apprentice   law,    still  the    real 

labor  leader  with  his  deep   interest    in  the  1     elf  of 

entire   trade,    readily  understaMB  that   the    security  of  the   craft 
as  well   as  the  maintenance   of  high  wages   is  assured  not  ly 

by  dim  competition  through  the   limitation   of   apprentices, 

rather  "by  maintaining  a  high  standard   of  skill   among  the  rs. 

It   is   claimed,    and  not   v ■ithout   warrant,    that   were   the    unions   able 
to   compel  every  workman   going  to  the  trade,    to    conform  strictly  to 
the   literal  requirements   of    the    apprentice    law,    it  vould   be   un- 

necessary  to   limit   the  number  of  apprentices   received. 

1.  Industrial  Commission  Report     Volume   1^ ,    p.   LIU.. 

2.  It   frequently  happens   that,    in  shop::   where    all  parties   ol 
strictly   the    law  regarding  beginners,    the   full  quoto    of  ap 
allowed    is  not     -1    ays   desired.      The    ratio   of   apprentices   to   joui 
men   pe:  ed  by  Ihited  Hatters   of  Forth   American    (6  .    and 
By-1   ws   of  the   United   "          rs  of  Noj         America,   if.   p.,    1903,    Articl 
XVI)    is   one    to   ten,    bu1             published    List    (.Journal   of  the    Unr 
Hatters   of  North  America,    July  1,    1899,    p.    ll)    of    .      i    ntices   and 
journey            ictuallj               rvice                    .e   diff                            ,  .Is 
a  ratio  varying    from  one   to   eight     ;c    one   to   thirty-five. 

cases   can  be   found   a  ere   the    careful   observance    of  th<  . 

lav/  would    not   yiel  suJ  r  of   jou.  n   to   . 

1      iti  ds  of   the   tr   de.      The    object    of    -  iction 

i;    to  prevent   an   over,   r  -    than   an  under   supply. 


. 
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In  fact  the  restriction  of  apprentices  is  a  comparatively 
device,  adoptei        unions  i      o  ■•'   r   to  increase  the  ratio  of 

d  to  secure  a  high  standard  of  skill,  for       the  intro- 
duction of  machinery  and  the  indenture  system  had  fallen  into  dis  - 
f  vor,  many  trades  were  filled  with  poorly  trained  .journeymen  and 
to  n.et  the  emergency,  the   restrictive  clause  was  added. 

Many  additional  causes  for  the  existence  of  the  system  a 
frequently  riven,  such  as,  to  exclude  ineonpetants  from  the  tr    , 
to  protect  the  American  boy,  to  induce  worthy  young  men  to  entei 
the  trade,  to  preserve  the  craft  from  Sailing  into  the  hands  of 
boys  find  poorly  equj   ed  workers,  to  eliminate  specialism,  to  in- 
crease wages  by  lessening  competition  within  the  trade.   Since 
the  a  prentice  is  in  many  instances,  a  question  determines 
largely  by  local  conditions,  it  may  happen  that  one  of  the  mine: 
causes  just  enumerated  becomes  temporarily  the  chief  need  for 
enforcement  of  apprentice  laws.   This  is  well  illus  r    '  by  the 
recent  experience  of  the  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plum    , 
Gas  Fitters,  steal       s,  and  Steal  .;*  Uni<  . 

hly  skilledlabor  is  necessary  in  order  to  preform  successfully 


. 
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but    it   often     happens   that  many  engaged   therein,  li  p- 

portunity  to   do   other  than  mere   repair  work.      Little   trainin      is 
required   in   order  to  do   this   in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner. 
Whereupon   those;  preforming   the    same,    are   received   into   the   union. 
This  was  necessary,    for   if  excessive   a  prentice  requirements  were 
exacted    of  applicants   for  membership,    they  refused  to  become     .em- 
's,   and   inasmuch  as   a  v  ry   small  amount    of  capital  was  required 
to   open   a  shop,    he  became   a  journeyman  upon  his   own   responsibility. 
The    continuance    of   this  practice   soon   filled   the  trade  with  un- 
skilled  workmen.      Moreover,    each  journeyman   was  permitted  to  e  , 
at    a  wage  much  smaller  than  his  own,    a  helper  who  frequently  left 
his  employer,    after  being  trained  a  year  or    so   to    ■•.cone    a  jour- 
neyman  ;-.nd  receive   full  wages.      The  presence    of   such  a  large   number 
of   tacompefcints   within  the   union,    proved  to  be  unsafe   to   the   best 
interests    of  the    trade,    and   threatened   to   c    use   a  great   reduction    it 
wares  and    to   lower  the    standard  of  skill  whereupon  the   In 
Union  took  vigorous   steps   to   reduce    th  prentices,    in 

>  -    r      s      c  ssible,    a  prentices   and  help.  aboli 

The    constitution   states  th    t    "where        •  no   establii 
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ment  relative  to  apprentices,  or  heie  th<    reement  has  expired, 

and  a  n  nt  is  being  framed,  helpers  and  a     tices  shall 

1. 
he  entirely  a ho li shed."     Thus  the  object  of  the  apprentice 

ws  of  the  Plumbers  Union,  at  this  p  rticular  time   s   o  re- 
duce the  number  of  so  called  journeymen. 

In  general  then,  the  trade  unionist  maintains  th      rent  ice 
regulations  tend  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  journeymen,  not  so 
nuch  by  limiting  the  number  of  workmen  in  the  trade  s  by  increasing 
the  skill  c^  those,  so  employed,  and      the  1  ter  is  the 
and  true  purpose  of  the  system.   The  position  of  the  union  in  this 
re.'      is  clearly  expressed  hy   the  Secretary  of  The  Bricklayers 
Masons  International  Union,  who  states  that  "our  only  aim  md  object 
is  to  establish,  not  only  by  our  own  laws,  but  by  enactments  of  t 

Lsl   ures  of  our  central  states,  a  proper  reguli  tion  governi 
the  employment  of  apprentices,  so  that  their  proficiency,   hen 
have  rendered  the  required  years  of  service,  providi 
of  indenture,  will  be  of  the  Vest,  and  thus  they  will  be  a  credit 

1.   Constitution  and  Rules  of  Order  of  United  Association  of 
Journeymen  Plumbers,  etc.,  H.  p.  1902,  Article  XIX,  Section  5.) 
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to  their  vocations.      Organized   1    ■or  seeks  to   turn  out    - 
skilled   mechanics.      We  want   the   boy  to  be  ht  not   only 

rudiments    of  the    trade   tout   also   the  higher   orders We   do  not 

seek  to  prohibit   the   takinr   on  of  apprentices, wb  o  , 

;-,    if,   to  provide   regulations   governing    their  empl   ;  , 

as  to   restriction   in  number,   we   only   intended    it    in  the   sense    t      z 
will   •  and  provide    for  proper   care,   being    exercised,   in 

welfare    and   advancement,    and   to   the   end,    that   the  boy  may  toe    I 

1. 
care   of  more   than    seven  months    in   the  year."  At   the    same   time,    i" 

is    clear  that   the  restrictive   feature    of  apprentice    lavs    is   rigid   ii 
certain  unions.      In   fact   the    linitaticn   of  apprentice    1  ws  to   s  bt 
the  chief   source   of  trouble      ith  the    system.      The   Secretary  of 
St.   Louis  Local  No.   1   of  th     International  Brotherhood  of  Elecrica! 
Workers  had  no  hesitation    in  declaring  that    it   w  s  the   polio- 
practice    of  tois   union   to   excli  the   best   grade    o  n. 
This  was    accomplished      ;                  i     r          I    i.               ntice   laws,       Lgh    in- 
itiation fees    and   thorough  entrance   examir    tions.      I        ]       ular 

1«      '  -ninth  .1   Report    of   the  President    and  Sec 

toe  Bricklayer      and   Masons   International  Union,    Indi  olis,    1904, 

.    -.1    -415. 
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tion  fee   for  thi.c  icul  .r  unior  fifty  dollars.      During 

construction   of  buildinps    for   the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition, 
it  was    increased   to    one -hundred   dollars.      This   did  no1,   prevent 
coming  of  electrical      orkers    to   Ft.   Louis,  eup  n   th  ranee 

examinations  were  made   so  ripic   as   to   exclude  many  applicants. 

Pride   in  high  class  work  still   characterizes"   the    skilled 
journeyman.      Every  true   mechanic   takes   a  deep   interest    in  e.n- 

en'.l    standard  of  workmanship  for   the   entire   trade,    as   '-ell    as 
pride   ir   his  own    individual  work.      This   feelinr   towards   the    inco   - 
petant  workman   is  one    of  disapproval,    to  the   extent   of  seekin  ' 
e    elude  him  froi;  the   organization,    unless  prevented   by  other   union 
policies.      An   equally   important,    out   less  obvious  purpose    of   t 
apprentice   system  in   the   various  trades    is   to   aid   in  the  maint 
of   a  standard   r;ite   of   wares .      If   e^eiy  worker   in  each  trade    posses 
equal  ability    and   sufficient  physical    strength  for   a  unifon  tnt 

of  work,    a  common  wage    scale   for  that   trade   could   easily  he 
upon.        Put   the  presence   of  a  large   number  of  unskilled      v.  , 

both  union   and  non-union,    presents    serious   complications. 

tent    to   ,    .       the  •    scale,    attempt   to  in        high  si 
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it,    and    a  wide  rence   exists  between   the   extremes   of   these   two 

classes.      Since    the    union  rate    is   a  minimum,    it    is   easy  for  the 
rapid  well-trained    workman    to   earn  his  is;    but    the   jou 

just    able    to    command    the  rate    is   al  ard  pressed,    and   the    in- 

competent    is   actually  paid,    if  not    in  excess   of  his   industrial 
worth,    a"i    least    a  hi     er  proportionate   rate   than  his   fello     v/ork- 
nan.     Nevertheless,    even  the    stronger  unions  hesitate  to  raise 
union  rate   unduly   lest   those  unable   to   command   it   become    a  po      -    ul 
force    ir.   op    o sit  ion    as   non-union   workmen, -the   more    in  that    t 
equipment  needed   by  a  beginner   in  many  trades  consists   in   t 
of   a  few   inexpensive   tools.      A  workman   from  these   trades   soon      icks 
up   skill    sufficient    to   enable   him  to  become    in  a  measure,    a  cc    - 
petitor   of  the   more    expert  journeyman.     Especially  numerous   in 
building    trades,    he   cannot  be   disregarded   in  adjustin 

e,    and    is  perhaps  the    chief  disturbing   factor   in        ±        i  it. 

The   problem  of   the    unionist    is   to  reduce   these    inequalities   as   to 
individual      orkmanship   so   t  he    standard  .  LI    be    jus    . 

sing  or   lowering   the   rate   does     not   lessen   the   difficulties      . 
long   as  workmen   of  marked   dj      e   once    in   skill   and  dexterity     are 


. 
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found   anion     members   of  th<  te   trade.      To   secure   a   force    of 

men   of  uniform   abilities    is   the   purpose    of   the   course   of  traini] 
given  beginnej  s.      The    ideal  conditions   for   a  perfectly  jus  nd- 

ard  rate,    that    is,    ability   on  the   part    of  each  workman,    cannot   be 
realized;   but  wide    differences   as   to   skill   among  men   of  tJ  me 

trade  may  be   greatly  reduced.        A  wage    scale  bas>-  piece 

work   system,    although  perhaps  more   equiptable   under   such   con 
is   little    used    in  such  trades   as   the   building   trades,    bee     ise 
the  natures  of  the   work.     Veil   d  .vised  and  rigidly  unforced  a   - 
prentice  rules   thus  bee  one    the  pre-requisites   of  a  just    standard 
rate.        In   fact,    in   almost    every  case,    the    man  who  first    losses  his 
position   during  tines   of  business   depression,    he   who    is   last 
taken   on    in   times   of  prosperity,   who    is   not  liked   by  other 
of   the  trade,    and  whom  the    foreman    is   glad   to   get    rid  of   in   . 

er,    is  'orkman   who   bus  never  had   sufficient   trainin    . 

I 

Several    influences   constantly   operate    to    keep   each  trade   wel! 

recruited     It*  ;ntices.      The   natural  tastes   and  desires   oJ 

oy  and    the    influence    of  parents    md   friends  <v   less   in- 

definite  and    int  e ;    but   other    influences  may  be 
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er  degree   of        actness.      (a)     Of  forces 

trades,   the  employer   and  the   union,    i1  forme] 

initiati-v  :    induces  "boys   to   enter  the   trade.      Be  in  ious 

a  large   available   su    ply  of   competent     workmen,    he  has   regard  for 
future  members,    and   it    is  by  Ms    solicitations  that 
secured. 

(b)      Traces  may   still  be   found   in  the    constitutions   of  many  of 
older  organizations  of   another   custom  of   the   journeyman   of  half  a 
century  ago,    namely,    the   disposition   of  the  journeyman   to   teac: 
trade   to      ic   rcn  or   to    some  member  of  his  famil.  .        T'-us    in  ■ 
constitution   of   the    Stone    Cutters  Union,   provision   is 
local  ulate    the    number  of  entices    in  each  yaHd 

ithin   its  jurisdiction,    stone    cutters'    sons    in   every   case        .  - 
the   preference.      Simil    rly    in    1  entice    rules,    adopted  by  the 

carpenters  union   of  Tacoma,    Washington,    it    is   specifically  stated 
"hat    "nothing   in  this    article    shall  be    construec    T.-'   prevent   ; 

in  vorkin'    with  his  father,    and   under  his   instructions, 

1. 
;he  ]      e  in  L  on . " 

1.   Section  13  of       tice  ]  ion,  s< 

,  September,  190::,  p. 


••    . 


. 


111. 


A  more   explicit   ("eel ar  3  rs  land, 

0    io,    to  ffect  "  10  "ice    shall  be    admitti  )rk 

in  any  shop  unless   he    is    a  son   of  a  member   of    this   union,  Dod 

1 
standing  and  n   years  of  age,"        The   Window  01 

extend  the  principal   some-  y  provide    "that   no  ces 

shall  he   granted  -    -  last   to    any  member  of 

Crli         '  '    sociation   of  America,   unless   it   be    a  fathei 

his   son   or    a  brother  to    take  his  brother,    or   a  inc. 

son   or   brother   of  some    cJ "  er   of   the  Window  01    -  )rkers 


2. 


Associat ion." 


In    its   official   capacity,    the   union  never  urges   a  boy   to 


:         ,      ut    concern      itself  with  regulati  i        lions    I 


•e  permitted  to  enter.      However,    by     favor  sons   of 

journeymen,    just    as   stated  above,    the   Union   exerts   conside 

influence,    while   the    individual  journeymen   and   foremen 
instrumental    in  irin<    beginners   for  th<  3 


1 .        3lP.Kk.tWKX: 


EC   "Constitution, 
By-laws   and  Working  Rules  of  the  Wood,    Win  I,  rs   In- 

:  ,    Loci.  No.    2    of  Cleveland,    Ohio,  Lsed 


id   1S03" 


(CI  id,    1903)   Article  XII,    Sec.    1. 

2.      By-laws   of  the   Window  Workers   Association   of    ' 

1502,  Article  3.  Section  2. 


11    . 

to  determi 
a  privilege    claimed  ers   o  1  trades,    is   a  cti  of 

Ion  •      T  lition  to   the   r  er   of  recn 

ceived   into  anion   throu  scribed  rules, 

has   lo  ed  as  ter   of  privilege   and      i 

journey  could  de   to  his   children,  o        , 

o   had  learned  the   trade    i  ier,   was    not    subjected 

the   conditions  itices,   "but  'jed 

in  charge   of   the    father  who   was  responsible   for  his  tr 
conduct.      This      as    specially  desirable    in  trades   admit     i        jf 
piec  ,  journeym  ccording  tc 

oris  c  .  lished.      The   acknowledged  relation  between   f   i 

son  v/as  stronger  than  exist  he   j ourn 

at  ;    time   few  unions  pe] 

son:.  Lees,    j  .  L        prescri 

(c)   Some   boys   are   drawn   into    a  trade   through  :.-  .  .     'or 

example ,    in  the    building  tr  ,  iivities    involve* 

cularly    pul  li<  le.      1        -  or  :  i 

task   is   literall;  I         , 


11  . 

ic    is  .  Is   ai  li  111. 

e    interested    in   certaj  vmil<  1  in- 

i  schools.      Finally,      i  apportuniti 

constant   employment   attract  boys  tc  des.      I  .ble 

liese    conditions   exists  for    a  period   of  years,    a  1    - 
number  of   a  ices    a;  e   found  serving  the   term  in  escriT 

for    ,     md    b  i    b   during  times   of    less:  ess  activit    , 

diminishes . 

The   formal  ,  ions  for  a 

it    all   trades   for   in  union  shops,    nc  ice   c 

i  mj  lo;  rithout  T 

journ<  r  befo.  .   local   i 

lie;/ ion   and   a  statement   of  the   cy.se.      Typic    1 
tions    in  thii  i   are  those   of   the   Journeymen   Stone 

>ci      io        hich  provide    "each  apprentice   upon   going  to    : 
11   r-o  before   t  Li  ■    is  to   s 

time,    at   the  first    re  ;in      givin        is 

of   reside    c    ,    th<  'ire  pp       iticed  to, 

,  o- 


. 


ction  of  !  t  i  recording  sec.. 

t  purpose, 

1. 
of  the    record   sent   to   th<  >  ''ice    to      •       ept   on   file." 

A  departure   from    this,    the    f-ener  1  pr^ctiue    of   r:ost   unions    is   4 

■  1  ition   of  the    In  1  Broom  and  YThish  .'    ;    -s1   Ur 

provides   that    "an;'  organized  .union    shop  desiring  an  ntice 

lication   to  the    International  Executive  Board, 

the   local   union,      on  bl  nks    furnished  by  the    International   Secr< 

for  >se.      The    General  Executive  Board   s   all    ;  r   nt 

ion   in   accordance   with  the   trade    rules   of   'he   district    ir 

factory   is    located."  The  Bookbinders  Union   requi 

"a  certificate   of  apprenticeshi  11   be    furnished 

Secretary  to  be    issued  by  locals   to  apprentices   in     he   be;  i 

their   tern,    and  presented  by  them  to   the   union   \"hen   application    i: 

■  . 
e    for   adr.  journeyman. ■ 

1.  Con   titution   of  Journeymen   Stone   Cutters'    Association, 

'on    1900),    Article   V.,    Section       . 

2.  Constitution  Lav/s   and   Due   Booh  of    the   Intel 

Whisk  M  kers  Unioj  ,    A  ,  Lcle    III, 

4.    of  Consl  g  local  unions  . 

0    istil    tion,    By-1   ws,    Standin  :  L  of 

I^r  ood    of  Book:  Binder:  ,  fork,    p.         .  $ 


('. 


11!   . 

its   of    the   Hat   Pi  rs   is   also   somewhat    extraordin  ry 

in  that,    "all   ro;  :  allowed   to    ,  o    .   •  in 

a  meeting  of  The  Board  of  Of  's   consisting 

President,    Vice   President,    Secretary,    Treasure  "      nee   Co 

and  have    their  names   registered  on  the   books   of    ;he   Association." 
Furthermore,    "when   a  boy   appli<  s   to  be   registered,    he   must 
to   the  Board  of   Officers  his  name   and   are,    also    t  -  itten  co    - 

sent   of  his   gu  rdia    ,       id    of   the   proprietor   of   the    factory   i  ich 

1. 
he    intends  to  vrork.  " 

T'  e   Window  Glass   Workers'    Association  demands   that   all   ar    li 
fo:  enticeship   must   come   from  the    journeyman.      A  special  ap- 

prentice  application  blank   i£  provided  for  the   chief  ceptor, 

who    insert?    inform' lion    as   to  tb.  ,    citizenship,  , 

of  prentice    and  t:  ;^s   the    sam<    Jo    the  Board   of  Exarain< 

This  body  makes    an    investigate  -   to   the    worthiness    of    t]  li- 

lts   the   result  recommendations  b 

ceptory,    then  to   the    executive  Board   of   the    Intern  it ional    A 

!•      Cons  Lon  By-laws   of  the  Hat  Finishers   of   the   City   of 

¥e.\.         ,     "■       Jerse;  ,    h  81. 


Ill  . 

L- 
of  the         Lees  recommended,  ilso,  entir    .        ol  of 
rec     .   T  us  the  unions  i.       1  •   3   istries  by  placii 
trol  and  limit  tion  of  apprentices  in  one  central  bod;y      nabled 
to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  number  received  i   t  e  trad<  , 
'-  ve  succeeded  in  enforcing  their  nost  rigid  apprentice  laws.  T 
i  followed  1     e  Pen  and  Pocketkni-fe  Grinders  and  Finishers 
Union  is  unlike  th?  t  of  the  unions  aire  .It  provid  s 

"  ry  member  of  this  union  who  desires  to  take  on  a,  boy, 
to      rievance  committee.   After  obtaining  their  consent, 

ion  roes  to  the  Executi"we  Board.   Each     er  is  illc  ed 

is  own  son  for  whom  he-  must  pay  t 

1. 
cents  onth  dues,    until   he    attains  the    are    or   3i   htee]  's." 

The  secretary  of     local  is  in  most  unions,  required  to      a 

ilete  list  of  all     .  entices  beginning  or  ending  their  term 

within  'he  jurisdiction  of  his  local,  reporting  the  sa  e  to  the 

International  Union  at  stated  intervals.   In  c  ises  rhere  a  joint 

1.   Conf • ;    ion,  By-laws  of  the  Pen  and  Pocketknife  Grinders  and 

Finishers  Union     •    Lea,  Bri     .  ,  Conn.,  1903,  o.  6, 
Sectj     L5-16. 


• 


117. 


acre  i        '     •■    e   firms   exists,    it    i  i   for    a  permanent 

joint    arbitration  Bo  rge    of  all   questions   concern 

1. 
apprentices,    and   to    keep  record   of  their  progress.  The    n        , 

td    time    of   those   enterin      upon   and   com]  ; 

p  riod    ,  irinted   in  many  of  the   trade  journals. 

In   most   cases,    hoys  nticed   to   the   employe/  ,    bo 

they  are   responsible   and  with  whom  contracts  lade.      Apprentic- 

ing boys   to   individual   journeymen   seldom  occurs,    and    in   most 
the   trades,    is  positively  forbidden  with  the   occasional   exception 
ers   are   permitted   to  teach  the   trade    to   their   sons.    This 
is  necessary  for   at   least   two    reasons.      In   the   first   place,    1 
unions   must     maintain   a  close    supervision   ov   r  rentices   ;: 

run   away,    and  beco  ibers   of   another  organization  before   they 

have    served   the    full  term.      This   is  specially  difficult    in  t 
ing  trades,    machinists   and    ei<--  kers  union.    Again   the   journeyman 

1.      Section   9.    of   the    1902   agreement    betaeen    local   unions   and   1 
Building    association   of   Chi<       :>,    provides      '■     1    all  ices    in- 

dentured  to  me  rabers  of   the    Carpenl  rs    Assoc.i-tio 

report   to    thi     joint      rMtration  Board    at    its  meeting   on  the   first 
■T  ril,    Jul  '1.     ,  er   of   each 


lie. 

is  often  temporaril;  loc         -  :  soek  emplc 

locality  before  the    )  ntice  hae  c     ted        i;   ut 

Loyer  i    re  permanently  situated  md   etter  .ble  with  aid 
of  union  to  care  for  bei  inners. 

The  terms  upon  which  the  a  plicant  agrees  to  become  an  ap- 
prentice may  be  embodied  in  a  verbal  or   ritten  c  ntract  or  n 
indenture,  the  last  form  being  generally  recommended,  but  little 
The  recommendations  of  the  Detroit  convention  of  1888  of 
e  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  to  the  local 
unions  are  that  "all  boys  entering  the  carpenter  trade  .  j 

intention  of  learning  the  business,  shall  be  held  by  agreement, 

1. 
indentures  or  written  contract  for  a  terra  of  four  ;   rs." 

In  order  that  the  boy  may  be  tested  as  to  ability,  fitness 

and  willingness  to  work,  the  employer  is    ■  litted  to  take  him 

on  probatio  ,  I  e  probationary  period  varying  in  different  trades 

and  places  fro   wo  weeks  to  six  months.  An  agreement  between 

the  Master  Plumbers  Association  of  Lynn,  1  s:  .,  vern- 

!•   ^or       itice  rule:     roved  by  the  Detroit  convention,  i 
-    '•  ■      ",  Au     ,  1693,  p.  11. 


• 


119. 

i  :-.*    local    union   provides  us   to  ntices  ,    "-" 

first   three   months   shall  be   on  probation,    and    if  acceptable    to 
master  plum  er,    at   expiration   ovf   said   time,    the  name,  nd 

ncement   of  at  ice   ship   of  applicant    shall 

1. 
forwarded  to  the    journeymen     1  ;  hers  union  within  thirt;  s. 

The  report  adopted  1695  by  the  Connecticut  Masters  convention 
provides  "Any  boy  wishing  to  l^urn  the  plumbing  trade  will  he 
re   quired   to  work  six  months    on  probation,    at   the    end   o  ich 

time,    i "  he    i"   worthy  and   competent   to  learn   the   trade,    a  certi- 
ficate   shall  be    issued   to   him  by  the    local   union    if  there  be    one, 
if  not,    then  by  the    stat      organization  that   he    i.         regular   ap- 
prentice,   stating  time   and  amount    of  pay  he    shall  receive   each 
year  during  his   apprenticeship    .   The    six  months,    duri 
is   on   probation,    shall  count   as   part   of  his   term.      Should    lis   e    - 
ployer  from   any  cause   be   unable   to   continue  his   employ..        , 

11   be   his   duty  to   find,    if  Lble ,    :.   place      here   the  en- 

tice   may  complete   his   term  of  nticeship." 

1.  Agreement  betv/een  Master  P  rs   Associ    bion   of  Ir       , 
Vicinity,      nd    the    J<               .  n   Plumbers   Association,    Mo.   r     ,     •   ction 
3,    Plumbers  Journal,    Sept          ,    1695,    p.      2. 

2.  Report    adopted    by  Connecticut   Master  Plumbers   C>  n, 
Section    I      . 


120. 

In  some  cases,  no  "  u;  is  illowed  a  trial  with  more  than  two  con- 
ctors  nor  a  contractor  with  no.         o  boys  consecutively. 
H  vin   been  duly  apprenticed  under  conditions  ace     le  to 
the  unio    id  to  the  employer,  the  boy  goes  to  his  work  under 
their  joint  care  and  protection.   He  is  pen       to  carry  a  card 
for  which  a  small  fee  is  usually,  though  not  always,  charred. 

s  indentifies  him  but  cannot  be  used  as  a  clearance  card,  it 
>ein.~  the  policy  of  the  unions  to  prevent  a  p. -entices  fro.       i  - 
ing   out  fr>  I  ce  to   3  ce.   In  some  unions  this  card  is  re- 

newed quarterly  and  any  apprentice  not  carrying  the  proper 

1. 

quarterly  card,  is  not  permitted  to  work.    In  addition  to  t 

fee  collected  for  identification  card,  the  apprentice  is  usually 

r^ed  an  admittance  fee,  payable  in  full  or  in  part  upon  bis 
entrance  to  the  trade.   The  Brotherhood  of  Boiler  Makers 
Iron  '     Builders,  demands  half  fees  of      oy   and  if  beneficial, 

he  shall  receive  half  benefits.   Moreover,  when  the  boy  becomes  of  • 

1.   "Apprentices  must  receive      ntices*  working  card  at  1  ■ 

>cement  of  eacb  quarter,  namely,  .:       ,   ril,  July  and  Octob<  , 
y  fee,  five  cents  per  month  for        e  ; "  Consl 
f     0-  rative  Plasterers'  In      ionnl  Association 
•  46  of  the  City  of  IndJ     olis       :.rion       ,  ;      a,  19* 
Article  VII,  Section  6. 


1. 

ace  or  is  able  bo  command  the  wares,  h<        ;  "he  re 
half  fee,  and  within  thirdy  da  s,      r  hi   fees  have  been  paid  in 
full,  he  is  admitted  to  privileges  of  full  membership.  The  Up- 
holsters' International  Union  maintains  the  rule,  .hereby  the  bo;' 
after  six  months  service  is  required  to  take  out  an        Lee 

rd  for  which  he  must  pay  one  dollar.  No  employer  is  forced  to 
accept  an  apprentice;  but  in  ca.se  one  is  desired  he  must  proceed 
in  the  manner  specified  hy  the  union  or  as  provided  I  le  joint 
agreement. 

The  age  at  which  an  apprentice  may  enter  upon  or  complete  his 
trade  is  d<     ined  in  a  large  measure  by  the  characteristics  of 
each  trade.   Some  crafts  are  by  nature,  unsuitable  for  tho  e  o: 
tender  •-„•  ef  Where  much  physical  strenrth  is  required,  in  order  to 
perform  the  work  properly  or  where  great  d  n  er  is  encountered  by 
those  enr  fed,  it  is  uncommon  to  find  apprentices  received  under 
sixteen  or  eighteen  .   In  crafts  requirin  lighter 

work,   here  less  skill  is  needed,       ere  the  beginner  is  less 
ile  to  accident,     entices  are  received  at  a  much  earlie] 

:ers  Intern      1  Union  of  America  receives 


- 


1 


. 


t 


1. .    . 

boys   at   fourtee    ,  I    Society   of  the    ' . .  1,    mated  Lace 

Cui'      i]    Op    ratives   of   Americ        ill  accept  be    inr    rs  at  de, 

qualific   Lions  being   fulfilled,    un.  by-frv  s    of 

,  Ls,    they   set  no  minimum  limit.      The    a  e   limil 

ices  ar  en   may  be    influenced  by  city  ordi]  oi      y 

factory   legislation   of  the    states.      The   International    -     o 
of  "Boo!:  Binders  maintains  the   rule   that    "no   person  shall   be   pe: 
to   enter    the   trade   as   an   apprentice   und   r   the     .re   of   sixteen  nor 
over  the    age   of   ei   hteen  years     X   the   recognized  branch  of 

industry;   providedthat    in   states    and   provinces  cry 

age    limit    is   less   than    sixteen  years,    fifteen  ^uars   be   the  minim 

1. 

age    foj  .entices.        The    age   for  entrance    is  regulated 

maximum  and   minimum  limits   between   which  the   boy  ra  ;       egi  rvice, 

or  escribing   a  certain   are  at   which  the  o  '      snariee  mu 

terminate.      Witl     some    unions,    this    i  question   of   minor    L      ■  :  - 

tance    and    no   limits     ire   fixed,    even  old  men   are   granted   + 

of  beginning   an  dices'  i]  .      Other  unions   are   ri    Id 

1.      Constitution,    By-laws,    Stand:  I  ]    I      B   0f   the 

International  Broth. rhood  of  Bookbinders.  .32. 

Section   2. 


. 


. 


spect,    permittin  rentices   to  entej    only   during  a   stated  period 

of        ver;     f<       -       rs.      The   Jouri;  i  ers'    Association 

thus  provides  that    "no  ic   nt  under   tb  of   fifteen   or 

1. 

ei   hteen   shall   be    allowed  to    go    to   the   trade,"  The    Inter'  al 

Union  of  Painters  recommends  that   the   applicant   be    at   least   nineteen 

2. 
years  of   age  by   the   time   he   completes  his  terra.      Perhaps   the   sev- 
erest  regulation    as    bo    ■  ,  e    is  -herein  a   cert   in   age    is  fixed 
and   all   those   who   have   passed   it   are   forever  barred    Pro        ei::, 

mtice.   Section  2  of   an   agreement,    dated  May,    1902,    betvreen   the 
local   unions  of  carpenters  and  tiie    Chicago  Buiiers' Association  pro- 

t,    "the    applicant   for  a  p  enticeship  shall  not   be   more 

3. 
than   seventeen  years   of  a   e     ,t    the   tine    for  makin  lication." 

r 

The   International   Steel  and  Copper  Plate   Printers'   Union   of  Nor 
ric    ,    insists  upon   a  term  of  four  years   and   that    it    must   be; 
between  the   ages   of  seventeen  and   eighteen,    but   the   members] 

1.  By-laws   of  the  Journeymen   '    c  jrs1    Association   of  North 
American,    (Washington,    H.    d. )  Article   V,    section  :  . 

2.  Constitution   of  the   Brotherhood   of  Pain   ers,    Decorators,    and 
Paper:         ers  of  Americ;  ,        vised  1901,    (Lafayette,    n.    d.  )    Article 
XLV,    Section   :  . 

3./  See   7he,   Carpenter,  1902,    p.    7. 


: 


, 


. 
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1.    . 

qualific    "ions   usually  demanded   o:  entices  may  be   waived 

c  dm  sent   of  the   International  Union.      Age    qualifications   are   often 
regarded   as  working   hardships  upon  t  lose   who   have  beer  to 

begin  at   the   required  time,    but   are    aft  "ds   desirous   of   takii 

up   the   trade.      It    is   however,    ur  :ed   by  the   union  t  oy  '  02  la 

s   not   begun  to    learn  his   trade  before  readil 
twenty-one    is   generally  unwilling   to   submit   to   ordin 
regulations.      He   will  not   work  with  boys   for   a   Ion-  tern  at   reduced 
In   fact,   he    cannot   afford    it    if  he  must   provid     for      i    - 
If   and    family.      As   a   result,    the   man  apprentice    soon   severs 
relation  with  th«    employer   and  in  order  to   secure   hi   her   wages, 
seeks  journeyman.      It    is   affirmed  that   not    only 

man  who   begins  his  trade   at   twenty-five    or   thirty  years   of 
handicapped    in   his   life   work,  ' 

but   also  tin  t    he   will  be    a  less  useful  member   of  the    union  th    n 
lad   who   has  been  ta  unionism  along  with  the  trade. 

of  the    union  the    employers   is    concisely   expressed    i 

lations   adopted  by  the         .  lders   A  sociatio]     and 

Unions   cl  d  vicinil  ;  .      "To  pre  0  n- 


I 


ticee   at   an   3  ,      hen   th<  Lder« 

as  physically  subh  1   borious      ork, 

,ed   to  i  school,        d   to    discoui 

of  at    a  ti  hen   the    individual   may  be    con.  , 

on  t  ,    as   h   ving   passed  th  the   f  of 

mind  e    in  the    condition  which   is   ra  receppive    o:     i    - 

struction,    and   most   readily  adaptive   to   the   requirements   oi 
trade,    the    following    time    :  r.  ■'." 

e   tern:  of   app   enticeship   in  the    various   trades,    varies   f: 
.      ye.   jtb,    three   and  four  bein  <       eneral  rule. 

J  urneymen  Bakers   and   confectioners'    International  Union   o 
Americ  .    and   the    In1  .  ional  Broom  M  kers  Union  of  Ameri<     , 

rience   of  applicants   for'  ;  tch   C 

En  .  s1    In1  i   Associ   tion  of  America  requires  .ces 

to   serve   five   years.      Some   locals    in   t  lumbing  trade   k 

boy  at    the   trade    six  years;    th     ".chine    Printers  Benefici 
tion  of    the   United   States,    demands   t  eac  entic 

shall    serve    seven   y-         .    while    the   a  tice   sys 

in  .ion  b-     the    Khabe   Piano    I  Lr  1  ctor;     in 


1. 

Baltimore  provides   for   a   course    of   trainin      to   extend  c 

Hov/ever,  s  been  evolved   by  the   co    - 

ny   entirely  apart    from  the    influences   of   the    union.    In  , 

it    is   supposed   to  represent   the    time   necessary  for 

ility,    under  fair  circumstances   to    learn  the   trade 

to    demand  journeyman's  cs.      In   the   s  me   trade,       .    ever, 

1. 
varies    in  different    localities>        Experience    has  shoxvn   that     ,  1 

apprentice   term  in  &ny  trade   th  t   may  be   picked  up  tends   to   de- 

feat    '    e   v  yy  purpose   fo  ch  the    system   is   established.      Insti 

of  indue in  boy  to   learn    ais   trade    in  the  prescribed  manner, 

-  of   service  causes   him  either   to   seek  another   < 

s   chosen  one  ,  non-unionist.   l\ot    infrequently    in 

communities   •..•here   unions  eak  or  pporly   or,  , 

prentice  rearies   of  his    lo  i(     service    as   a  beginner  .]  , 

and  leaves  his  employer   to   i  ork  on  his   c        .  '.  i 

rath  non-union  men. 

1.      Thos   the   term  a  iticeship   in   carp*  :om<  , 

ton   is  thr<  e   y.  ars,    while    in  many  Eastern  s   four   y  ars 

I.      In  1  1  radi  .-1 

:       rs.      This   difference   varies   largely    .. ;  ^ne 

t       3  loci  1   body.       A.  1  .^ice   te: 

rule  ion    i,-    stron,  ly  organised, 

,  unioi 

ed    is   ir  main  ordina]  , 

. 


• 


1 


' 


. 


. 


A  peculiar  rul<  of  the  Piano  and  0:  Union  co 

ice  term  stJ  all  persons  1 

in  -  piano  and        aking  must  terve  three  years  but  they  c 
serve  longer  without  permission  of  the  loc  I  mion. 

I   rn  tion  ,1  Union  maintains  a  similar  rule  and  enforces 
it  as  far  as  possible.   In  1891?,  E.  Presnail,  a  cir  J 

led  to  the  President  of  the  Cigar  Makers  Intern  tional 
ir.st  union  number  55  of  Hamilton,  Ontario  for  compelling  an 
prentice  who  had  served  t  ree  years  at  the  trade  to  join  the  union. 
The  appellant  claimed  J.     the  firm  was  bour-       Dur  y 
ment  and  was  not  subject  to  the  apprentice  rule  of  the  union.  '_ 
President  decided  th  t  unless  the  firr:  could  produce  t 

reement  or  contract  the  apprentice  must  become  a  member  of  the 
union.   (  Cigar  }»  a   Journal,  April  1897,  p    ).   Anot 

decision  of  the  President  in  su  port  of  the  regular      ntice  . 
the  case  of  E.  Lintz  who  app  aled  against  the  action  o'f  uni 
number  5  of  Rochester,  New  York,  for  refusing  to  accept  him 
men-  r.  The  local  r.       !    ]     |  not  served  •  pi- 

nt ices  i  al  was  dismissed  and 


. 


the  unioi  d.    (Ci  t*  kers  Journ  1,  ;    1896, 

p.    o.)        A  third   decision   of  the   President   of   the   Ci  rs 

Int  i   1   Union   in  harmony  v/itl     the   two   precedinr.   ones 

illustrating   =    different   conditio  s   the    case   of  F.    -  . 

.-lied   arainst   the    action   of  his   local   for      dmittir 
one   who   had   served   less   than   the  required   a  prentice   terra.    1 
peal  was   sustained.      (Cigar  M  kers  Journr.l,    1900,    p.    1.) 

These   cases  reveal   the    absence   of   uniformity     morv     the    locals 
ir.   enforcing-   the  ntice    laws,    whil      the   decisions    renden 

make   clear   the   policj'-  of   the   Intern   tional  Union  to  maintain 
uniform  regulations   in  this   matter.      At   the   same   time   they   disclose 
the   difficulties  encountered   in    applyin  ,t   theoretically   seems 

to  he   just    appr entice    regulations.   Prom  the    standpoint   of  of- 

ficial   of   the   International   Union,   who   does  not   consider  merely 
interest   of   any   special   union  but   rather  the   welfare   of 

»le,    three   years    seems  to  be   the   proper   term  of   service 
for  beginners  at    cigar  making;   but   to   m  intain  th  L]       >c   Is 

ild    demand  this    i  ■  nt   fro  beginners  underall   circi     - 

ould    ooubtlesr  erne.      T   e    local    is   conpelled   to 


.    . 


just   the   law  to  orking    basis,    to    encoui 

thi  unacquainl  loc  .1    condition 

fully  appreciate   which      iv<  s   rise   to   the    conflict   "o  ic- 

tice    of   th      locals  and   the   decisions   rendered  by  the    In1 
Union.      In   opposinp    a  n.nifor  .entice  tern  for   all   local   \mior)s 

of  cigar  makers,    a  member  of  •    prominent   loc.  1   states  that    "lie 
enti(  ei  dment   proposed   by  union   numbe]  '   adopter!   c 

be   carried   out;    and  were   Cincinnati   to  adopt    the    sar.ie   law     s 
Buffalo   there  vould    not  be    a  shop  working   in   the   town.    Could   or 

wo   Id    the    International  Union   support   a  general   strike    in  Cincinn  ti 

1. 

for   ar.     ,        entice   law? 

Perhaps  no   other  trade   illustrates   so     ell   as   cigar  makin 
seeming   injustice    inflicted  upon  beginners  by  requiring  t 
serve    several   years  when  they  are    often  perfectly  competent    to 
certain   rrad.es  of  the    work     fter    a   few  months   practice.   Thi'  s- 

try  sists   in  the    main  of  two  parts,   bunch  ra 

'-    an  i  d      y  inner s  a ithin  thr  .e    or   fou  s,    and 

.  ithin      b  many  month  atice   has   le  hes 

I'      Cigar  K    kers  Journal,    March    1883,   p.    4.) 


. 


' 


i 


■ 
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good   enoug]  i        iroduct,  I  de   for  be- 

ners    an         rmitted  to   handle   onl;  .      ■  •.  Loi  rial,    finds 

ready  sale    in  .      Those    operatin  chines,    req  ven 

ler         I  o    1      rn  the   trade   than  he   work  by  hand   upon   the 

cheaper  prad.es,    hux    likewise,   the   product    is   an    inferior    iu  lit    . 
Howevi     ,        te   total    amount    of   cheap  cigars   consumed   is   quite 
creating  a  constant  demand   for  workmen  who  possess  just    sufficient 
ability   and   skill   th'  4    will  enable    them  to   make   such  a   grade   of 
goods.    The   highly  skilled   cigar  maker   i^     ble   to   greatly    increase 
his   earnings  by  making   a   better      quality.      The   three   ye  ir   term  of 
service   demanded  of    apprentices    in  strictly  union   shops    ir 
not   too   long    for   those  who   must   make    bunches,    leoffirae   rollers   and 
make   many   si.^s   all   of  which  is    required  in  aanufacturini     the  best 
brands   of   cigars.      In   fact  the   length  of  the    apprentice   term  in   all 
trades   is   supposed   to  be   of   sufficient   duration   and   the   traini 
such  a  nature   that    the   learner  \  il      be    enabled   to  preform  not    only 

cheap  .  ades   of  work  but.   to  render  the      i      est   cl 

vice   dem;  in  the    industry.  both    c]  of  workmen 

employed   in  the    same  trade    as    in    ci  king,    also  major? 


> 


■ 
( 
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industries  considered,    i1    beco.)  "i  d   diffici 

Lc        ov  far   to      ress   the  rule        ihh  requi  -1   ap- 

prentices  to    serve         stated  number  of  years  "before  being   ad    i 
the    union.      If   made   to;-   ri    id,    the    number  excluded  f:  ion 

oulr1  be   equal  to   or   larger   than   the  number   enjoying  members 
rivileges,   whereupon  the    influence   of  the   organization        3  be 

iously  endangered.      If   too    liberal    in    its        p   enticeship  re- 
quirements  the  trade   v/ould  become    filled   with   incompetent   workmen 
and  i  h  standard   of   workm   nship   and  rate   of  wa  es   would  be   dif- 

ficult  to  maint<  in.      The   cigar  makers  are  further  handic;  in 

receiving   unskilled  members  by  demanding  the  use   of  the    label   or 
union   shop  goo^s  which   gu  trantees   f     -        le   product  was  made  by 
highly   skilled   workman.      On  th<        iol«  result    of  enforcin 

lonr  tern   apprentice   law  in   this   as  well   as   oth  r  skilled  trades 
secures   the   "better  class   of  workmen   as  memb  union, 

excludes  those  ssess   less   skill   for  whom  there   is      1    a.ys 

contrant   demand  because    of  1  eat    consumption   of   the   cheaper 

grade    of   goods  produced  em.      The   pressure   of   these   two   cl 

of   work  .  ces    it    p]  actically  11  un.i 


. 


132. 

sane   trade   to   enforce   the    sane    membership   req  .        Ho  ev«     , 

this   difficult:'    is   generally  solved  by  receivini  s  not 

only  those    who   are    known    to    have    served  the    full  tine    but    also 
any   others  who   can  command  the    scale    of  wages   regardless    of   the 
tine    spent    in  learnir.p    the   trade.        Sone    dispute   over   the    :  ength 
of  tine   the   aTrn-entice   must   serve   h   s   occasicnly  arisen 
employers   and  the   anion,   but    in  most  cases   the   term  has  been   fixed 
custom,    is   of  lonb   standing  and  with  perhaps   a  few  exceptions 

s   not   been   reduced    '-ecau.se   of  any  modern  changes    in  the   trade. 
One    of   the  nost    important   features   of  apprenticeship    is    the 
limitation  placed  upon  the   nunber  of  ap or entices   that   may  be   re- 
ceived   ir.   each   shop   and    it    is    in  this    connection  that    the    most 

•ious   difficulties   have   arisen  between  the   employers   and   the 
unions,.        In  restricting   the  number   of   apprentices,    local   condi- 
tions  tend   to  prevail,    such  that   it    is  with  difficulty   ":  mi- 
form  fixed   ratio    is   maintained.      This   is    specially  true    in  t2*ades 
"here   the  membership   of   locals   ch53nres  widely  and  rapidly.      In   . 
industries,    for   example   the  bu:                trades  ,pr  in  tinr  trades   and 
the    city     hions   are   oftentimes   recruite 


■ 


, 


' 


• 


ir  trade    in  the   surround: 
since  no   estim  te  o  1  '> 

can  "be  made    .  ^    bhe    natural   drift    of   workers    in   all   trades    is   to- 
ri  the    cities,    the  unions    in  th     1.  pi  ,cec    are   fre.juen' 
compelled  to   abolish  all   the   apprentices  within  their  jurisdictioi  . 
Similarly ,    in   order   to   prevent   an    increase    of   apprentices    from  ' 
temporary  presence   of  journeymen  v/ithin   its   jurisdiction,    the    loc 
union   frequently  raises   the   apprentice    ratio.      This   is   veil    il- 
lustrated by  the   stone    cutting   industry   in  -/rhich   it   frequently 

-pens    that   twenty-five    or  more   journeymen   are    sent   temporarily 
to   one   locality.  re   the    ordinary   ratio   adhered   to   under  such 

circumstances,  the  number  of  apprentices   received  would,  be    greatly 
increased,    and   as   the    journeymen  thus    employed,    remain   only  until 
the   job   in  question   is    completed,    the    apprentices   would  luch  in 

excess   of   the   number    alloved  under  normal   conditions,    and   re-.l    • 

n  the   ordinary  needs    of   the    local   would   justify.      Furt]  •  , 

the   same   journeymen   are    often   transferred  to   the   jurisdictic 
another  loci   d  period   coverec  rm  of   ' 

tice,      I  augment  in      the   b  as  a  hi*  Ltional  ces 


' 


m  ;    be  en.  >llowin  ion  to    the  rial 

_crice   of   some    emplo;  in  th   1  .       "At 

the   t  imo    our    laws    gave  rivilege    o:    eraployi 

apprentice   for  every  six   or    seven   journeymen   em  loyed,  e 

n   of  the    law  to  employ  six,    twelve    or   eighteen  xa-.n   for 
few  weeks,    so   that   the   a  mal  number   of  apprentices   could   1 

istered  for   the   shop,    and   then   the    j    urn   ymen   were    disch   rged. 
infair   to  the   joura    ;      r"   put    on  the   ro   d,  .    injus- 

tice  did   not    stop   there.      When   dull  times   cai_    ,       Drk  1  as   founi 

1. 
ices    and   the  journeymen  were    sent    home." 

The    CTlass  Bottle      lo   ers  Association  maintains  the  rule   that    " 

who   from  any  cause   reduce    their  number  of  journeymen  must   also 

duce    their  number   of        prentices    so   th  LI    times    they   shall  be 

2. 
within  the  provisions  of  the   law."  In  making  the   allowance   of 

rent  ices   to  ,  average   number   of  jo 

therein   during   the   year,     is    usually  taken   as  V  sis.    The 

1.      Hatters  Journal,    October   169b,    p.    11. 

Constitution,    By-1  radix  of       •        lass    Bottle   Bio  ' 

ociation   of  the    United   States   and  C  den,  ,      -     - 

1903,    p.    29,    Section  1    . 


. 


i:     . 

Unic  led  this   rule      u  I     /  does  not    aj   1; 

hole    a  national   clearance   card.      In  most   cases,      ..  loye 

mitted  to   receive  rticee   until    they  have   resided  for 

certain   1<  of   J  ;  jurisdiction   of   the    local   uni<     . 

1 
r  example,    the   Window     1      s  Workers   Association     maintains    th 

ulation  whereby   "no    apprentice    shall  be   granted   to    any   on 

2 
has   not   "been   a  member  of    the   Association   for   three   years." 

Moreover,   no   member   is    eligi    1        o   receive    an  apprentice   unless  he 

is    "square   on  the  books,"   also    "no  member   is  eligible    to    an    ■■     - 

prentice   until   he    is   a  full   fledged   ci'i   en   of  the  United   States 

and  no    one    is  eligible    to  become    an  apprentice   who  father    is 

1.      The   citizenship   clause,    so   rigidly  enforced   in  the  ss    in- 

dustries   is   doubtless  due   to  the    strong  competition   of   America 
with  those   made    in   foreign   countries,    also    to   the   imigration   of 
fo.  rorkmen   to   our   shores.      However,    the   hifh  protects  Iff 

on   windo        1   ss,    except    for   sms  1'      izes,    and   t  rge    initi   ti 

fee    levied  upon   foreigners,  vent    effective  tit  ion    fr 

sourse .      Thus  they        ovide   that    "no  blower,    gatherer,    flattener   or 
cutter,    shall  be   eligible   to  become    a  member   of  the  Windo 

rkers  Association   of   America   who   has  not   1 

riod     of  five   ;  ,      e ginning   July  9,    1902    and 

citizen    of   the   United    States.     .  the    initiation  f< 

at   the    sum  of  five-hundred   dollars,"   Ibid  p. 4,    Section    14. 

By-1  tws   of   the   Vine-  n   of    teeric    , 

Pittsburg,    1902,    p.    8,    Section  6. 


' 


. 


not    a  full    fled  n." 

ice   of  i  :  in--  apprentices    and   -     tainir 

n    indulged   in  1  s    and  employees  durj 

business    inactivity   or    in  times   of  i  ncy      is,    hov/ever,    not   an 

accepted  trade   union  policy.      Some    obj  such 

-red.      In  the    first   place,    to   discharge    an 
the  period   of   special   training  means   a  serious    interruption    in  his 

course    of   instruction,    while   his   opportunities  for  becoming 

incoj 
skilled   workman    are    lessened   and   his    source    of  temporarily  re- 
moved.     If  compelledto   serve   the   term  at    different    places 
different    instructors,    tl  >rentice   will    in   all  probability  ac- 

quire  less   skill  than   if  his   source    of  training  "r  d  "been   co 
and   in  the   same   shop.      Again,    the    discharged  apprentice   usu-  lly   . 
ders   from   pi   ce    bo      1    ne,    is    employed    in   union   and  non-union    ;. 
and    is   often  received   in   some    local   union  before  he 
specified   term.      In   .         ,    to  discharge    the 
c!  i  shortened   i  it  ice   term  with   a  co  onding   ii 

tio   of        prentices   to  journ  .  thes  sons, 

jori  close    s.  : 


ployer.  io    is  ssed   in    the   fo]  ny 

...her   of  j  ou] 
var;  lions,   in  the    same  e.     Th\ 

e   granite   cutters   is    one 
oi    fracti  ereof,  n      consisting  of  thirt  .      But 

the   st  )f  Or     ;on,    1  as    fixed  by   state     igreei 

1. 
to  twelve.  In    th<    Milford,      .       .,     igreement,    it   is   oru;  ur- 

r 

.u,         and   at   "Zesterly,   R.    I.,    i1    i      limited   to   not 

3 

to    :  i~  ya^n.  The  regulations   of  1  nd    br  .ncl 

vide    thai     "firms   employing     five   j  ournejonen   five  hs    in 

are   allowed   one   apprentice,    tw     for   first   gang, (thirteen)    and   one 
for  each  additional  ."     At  Richmond,   Va.    employ  fi 

jou:  n      or   less   arc    allowed  not    more    than  two  ntices, 

one   additional   apprentice    for  every  five         Litiona]    journ- 

4 

larly  employ   ,   and  at  Jacksonville,  Fla.  o  e   prentice  is  a.2 

5. 
ch  shop,  wherein  fifty  men  may  he  emploi^ed. 

1.   See  bill  of  prices  for  cuttin   .  nil    n  the  3     of  0: 

July  1,  1-.98  to  Hay  1,  190O. 

2-      r'  ill  of   prices    for  Ttilford,       .       ,,        .   •.   .   if    1902,    I 

1,    1903,    p.    4,    par. 

3.      S  ill  of  prices   for   Westerly,       .      .       :      arch   1,    L<    '0,      . 

Section  1     . 

il :.  of   p:  ic<  s    for    ci  -  tin  nite    i  , 

p.   12.  5 .  -  greeraent 

sonvill     ,  .  L903,    to  ,         34. 


<  • 


. 


i 
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In   many       s    i  'atio    is     ':■.   ■ 

employers   o.  iloyers'    associ;     i      s   and   nay  "bo   c  ly   if 

desire    .  .  s        few  exceptions,  '-..  c       loldinc    and 

the   class   industries,    the    ratio  has   "become    fixed  "by  custo  is 

iged.      The   wide   difference    in    existi:  .ios    is   d 

-iations    in   the    loc  .1   labor   supply.      If   suff ici 
\  orkmen  be   present   to   carry  on   the    work,    no    one    is   ai  xi 
on  ne\  ^'entices   and   those   ap  'lying  are  easily  discour 

.ces   empl.  ill  not   he  hotherdd  with   apprentic      , 

f erring   to    employ   an   extra  number   of   journeyman   at   i 
the  sudden   der.and.    and  to  disc  m  when   business   : 

its  normal   condition.      In  th  .    matter   of   apprentices   as   we 

tures   of   unionism,    the    rigidity  of   the    law  and  the    degree   of 
■ictness      i        which   it    is   enforced,    depends   in        1  re 

upon  the    strength  of  the   local   union,    and   upon 
emj  s.  hole,    the    union  has  been    J  f   fad 

bice   ratio, 

justed   the    number   of  ss. 


. 


Two  devis     :  dd.0]  ■'■ 

use   of  a  fixed   ratio, 

1. 

ever  ie    number   of  journeymen  employed. 

second   consists   of  a  declinin         Ltio,  of 

■ 
ces    is  reduced    as   the   number  of   jou       :     ;n   inc  s. 

Some   union   eye  a  fixed   hard  and  fast   limits    to  the  num 

ices  beyond  which  no    a      it  ions   are    allowdd. 

cutters   provide    "Any  'ranch  of   the   Association  shall 

e    of    regulating    the  number  of   apprentices    i:  yard 

where   less   than   fifteen  men   <o~e   employed,  two     .'ere    les:    than 

one-hundred,    and   in   no   case    to  exceed  four   in      any  yard. 

1.    "It    is   agreed  by  parties  hereto,    that   no   master 

ve     lore    than    one    apprentice   to   every  three  men    or   fraction 

no   boy  Lxteen   y;ars    of  age    shall   enter  th<     t      de ; "   see 

Agr<  een  the  Masters    and   Plumbers   of  Spokane, 

Lcle    IS,   Plumbers  Journal,    Jun  ,    p.    13. 

.    '  Joint    shot;   shall   be   entitled    to   one    apprentice    o 

of   ten   to   fifteen  men,    based   c        i    •    employed   I  dh  to 

No\>  I  .  one   additional  entice    for 

fif"  icn   employed  based  upon  the    above  "age.  no   c 

allowed   to   ha-  m  four-   a  prentices,"    i 

-1   ws    and   Trade    Rules  of   the   District    Council  Brotherhood  of 
Painte      ,  ric; .,    St . 

Vicinity,    1903,    p.    TO,    Section   1. 

3.      "Const' '-.liit ion  of  Jo  Cutters'    association 

1900,    (Washington,    d.    d.  )   Article  V,    Section  7. 


. 


1 


as   in  ,  .ion   .'. 

e    allc 
tices  rneymen    1 

■  ■  .  illowed    in  1        Largex  o   f ices   of   J         1 

new  '  '        :,    C    ic      o,    Philadelp]  ;       and   other   1 

cities.    This   lav;  was  passed  by  the   local   typogr  iphical  , 

is   nc  sed  by  the   publishers  who   maintain    '  it   does  not    pay 

to   trair  :ntices.      The    same    is   true    in   the    cigar   r 

and    in   th«    buildin      trades.  sons   for  total    exclu:  of 

:d.      They  spoil    much  material    and   as    e- 
occupies   v  oc    and  icust   pay   his    ivay,    the   time    of 

n    is   too   v  luable    to   he    -iven   over  to   the  en- 

tices.     Moreover,    it    is  not  ys  profitable    to   the   em  1  to 

train  beginners      hen  they   are    li  ible   to    leave   hin 
term  of  service    is   completed.      At   present,    i    l  irge   ra  jorit; 
learning  the    above   mentioned   trades,    do    so    in   small  shops,    often    in 
small   town        'nem    it    is   less  expensive   to   all  coi  d. 

sin-  '    •  ,yer   is   able  tc 

oyer   i  j    ficuit: 


skilled   workmen.  In  those   trades  lany  incompetents 

tofor  •  ,    and  an   effort    '  to   rais< 

I,  nticee  "e   pro'  '    i  ther   for    a  riven   period. 

is    specially  true  in   J he   plumbing  trade  where    the   free      s 

roduced   a  large   number  of  journeymen.      The    Const itu- 

1 
tion  of  the  Plumbers'    Union       provises  that    "where   loc  Is 

established  rule    in  their  cities   tending  to    abolis  ice 

entirely,    said    loc    Is  to  he    roverned  by  their  own   council.      It 

be    the   duty  of   the   executive  hoard   to    select   by  vote    f  i         he 

locals    in  such  locality  or    localities      s   shall  from  t: 

ns    in   xheir  possession  to  he    in  the  best   position   for  "  cli- 

tion  of   the    apprentice   or   helper.      Provided,      however,    thai         period 

of  three  months   be   riven  to    said  locals  to  make    the  nec< 

parations   for  the    enforcement   of  the    edict    of   the    executive   >  o 

It    shall,     equire   a  majority  vote   of  the   executive   board  for  the 

selection   of   the    locality  wherein   it    is      ror.osed   to   <  e.        or 

*h'  '  ■"    3f   these    laws    and   the   proper   enforcement,    fii  rs 

L.      Constitution   of   the  United  Association   of  Journe;  as, 

!  ,    St«  i,  i    PitH  ..  -s,    -vr1    V 

,  1901,     Vrt  i<  :i. 


' 


shall  be   deem  Lee   terra. 

i  i      i  -.-■     to  Lees,    or   whey  x- 

pire  n<  -        ent    is  beinr  framed,    helpers   ai  d  ces 

shall  be    entirely    abolished."      This  measure  was  passed  by  t 
Union  to   abolish  th«     "'    lper"    system.      Formerl; 
thi        .  t  itted  -e   at    least    on<  tice,    a 

custom  of   Ion-    standing,    and,    until  .  n  tools  rials 

■e   brought   into  use,    the    artisan  actually   reeded  the   assis' 
of  his     i  1        .      The  hoy  received   a  smaller  wage   than  his        i  nd 

consequently,    when   the   job  would  pel  nd  the   bo  "ad 

sufficient   time   to   safely   trust   him   with  the    .70rk,    the   journey;. 
sent  his  helper   to   preform  the   job  while  he   merely   superintended 
it   or  received  employment   elsewhere.      In  thi:  ler,   the   tr 

lit  d   v;i  orkraen,    and  the  helpers  ai  • 

re    abolished  until  normal  conditions  in   restored. 

When   the    Watch  Case   Engraver's   Intern   tional  Association  of 
Americ  rgani         ,    that   bod?     .     esed  a  resolution   s' 

"no     person,    male   or  female,    shall  be     idmitted   into   the   i 

de   for   a  term  of   foi  . "  led   on  round 


. 


. 


cturers  had  employed   a   1   re   n  ,      at 

Ught  '  '    V    ::  i  SUlt    t 

a  large   n        •  r   of   poorly  trained  engraven  '   "been  admitted   in 

thi    union,    such  that   the  .standard     f   workmanship,    formerly 

•     "in-;d  l<  y   1,      as   being    lo  and   f< 

fully   equipped   artists  were   being   tsained. 

The    mutual   obligations   of  the   employer  and   the   apprentice   are 
fixed  by  the  provisions  of  jontract.      In  most   trades,    the 

parties  concerned   are    usually  left    free    to  make   their    .  ems, 

hut    a  cop}'  of  the   contract  must  he  filed  with  the    secretary  of 
local  union.      JTanj/  unions  however,    insist   upon  determinini    cl- 
parts  of  the  contract   between   the   employer   and   the  ap;  ce. 

Thu  .901,    there   occurred    a  "bitter   contest    between  the   Balti 

Stone   Cutters'    Union   and   the   ei  rs   over  the    length  of  time    the 

'.ice   should  work.      The   International  and  Whis 

Union  requires  the   employer  to   pay   t]  .ce    the    sam« 

the    jour  .n.      The  terms   of   the    apprentice    corr 

also   frequently  determined     ;         r  it  between  the   emplo; 

the   unio:   ,  11    details   are    embodied   therein. 


I 


The    co  rule    in   all  des    is    '  h   t    the    v:orkin< 

.-entice    shall   her  in   an:1   end    ■    i  t   of    the    journeyman,    and   in 

no   case   does    the    apprentice    work  less   time   per  day  than  the   journ 
man.      Even  were   employers   disposed  to   insist   upon   1  :ours 

this   would  hardly  "be  practicable    in  many  crafts,    such  as   iron 
moldir  -;      lass  blowim    where   the   joint   effort    of  jou   n   yman   or 

:ticcs   is   required    ho  do   the   work.      In   machine   and    c 
shops   where   the   machinery  used    is  propell   d   by   other   than  hand 
no  ;er    ,    it    is   impossible    for   apprentices   to  continue    after  1 
jou  an  has  ceased  work.      However,    in   some   of   the   building 

des,    -here    inside   ":ork   is    done,    employers   frequently  ex  cl 
longer  working  day  of   t   e   ap        ■  tice,    requiring  him  to 

journeymen    have   finished   the    day's    work   in   order   to   clean   the 
■  hop   or   to   put   aside  d   tools,    but    this  practice    i 

strenuously  opposed  by  the   boys   and  many  unions,    and   is   not   demanded 
aany  em  loyers.      In     ener  .1   the     mployer        reei  cive 

tice   adequate    opportunity  to   learn  the   t:    d 
can    satisfy   the    union  i  sntice  will  h  ^ 

'or  lef  trade ,    h     i 


1. 

into  his   shop.  The  ce  f    ithful 

■vice    and  +o  3  employer  for    a  certain  n 

rs.      The  un i  I.        as   itself   to   protect   both   a 

rentice   and.   to   enable   each  to   fulfill  his  part   of  the    c  ct. 

Lurin        he    first   years   of     ipprenticeship   the   boj  '.slabor   is 

.'ofitablo,    and  he    is    is  usually  given   the   odd  jobs   about    the 

shop   or   pi- ced   on   course    work  under    the    c  id   instruction 

journeyman   or   foreman.      In  the    •-lass   industries  he   is        rmitted 

to  be:r,'in  with  the    small    sizes,    the    cigar  makers   alio;;   him  to 

the   cheaper   grades,    for  which  a  poor   qui  lity  of   tobacco   is   used, 

while     he   iron  molders   require   the   beginners  to   make    the   sin  .1 

pieces,    so   1  fail'  ans  but    a   small   loss.   Fexr  employers 

except   thos^   w  o   conduct   business   on  a  small   scale   require 

tices   to  perform  oddjobs    in   addition    to    their   work   in  co  Lon 

t<k   learnin      the    trade.      In   the    large    first      class,    shops   of 

cally  every   craft,  osition   of   J.  prentice    is    one    of  d 

1.      A  :  ork  cor,  or  J:ion  hel      i  in    ;  ,    and     takii 

speciality  of  building     chimneys,    applied   to   the    loci    Brickl  ye 
union  fo:  ion  to    take   or.    an   apprentice.  local  sed 

and        f  rred  t!  r  to    the 

body   also  3  efuse<  Lee   on  the 

o  ild   not  }    ■■  i  t unity  to  ( 

kno-  1   dge    of  bricklayin    . 


' 


I 


. 


and    in   no    sense   that   of  nt,    waiter   bo; 

may  "be   reduced   to    such  a   position 
ployers  but    in    -..11   highly  skill  dtrades,    his  place   as  defined 
the   ".'ritten  constitution   is   close   to  that   of  the   journe; 
the   close   personal   relation  with  the   employer   enjoyed  b;  p- 

prentice    in  early  times,    especially  under    the    indenture    syst< 
no   parallel   within   the   modern    shop  for   in  m  -n2r  cases    1 
possesses   little,    if  any  knowledge    of  the   ap]  ices,      "oreov 

th  .American   boy  who   aspires   to   journeymanship   in 

skilled    trade   refuses   to   do   the   odd   job   work  easil:    perfor 
labor  of    nuch  cheaper  qualii     .      However,    in  the    smaller   shops   of 
some   trades,    notabl      in  the   printing   industry,    the    o- ner   or  pro- 
prietor-  has    direct    supervision   of   the   beginner,    and   oft- 
with  him   in  much  the   sa  s   his  predecessors   of  fifty 


1. 


t.'v  U     . 


1.      The  present   wri  s    somdwhat    surpri-ed    to   note    the  many 

activities  disconnects  learning  the   trade    t  re         .'   i 

°r  an  a]         ntice   who   worked    in   a  union  office    Ln  which  the    1=.;    or 
organ  for   a  large   city   was  d.      This  \.oy  swept    the   floe.  , 

car-ied    in  water,    ^..t^e^   "he   books  .     pe     ,    :  an    errands 

street,  ;     Lin    l-         •    other  work  desired  by  his   e] 

i  :    term  of   service   was  in   1 

ines  hav<         en    introduced, 
*h«  r   is   <  l;i   defined    so    •  . 

anr  ii   odr   jobs    and   chores  -  .  ." 


■ 


In   so  ions,    frequent  1;  1  , 

assigned   to   a  particular  to  whom  u:         o   for  all    in- 

cUon;    in   other,    very   often  among  the  stone    cuti    rs,    he    is 
d   to  ask  questions  of  any  journey  -!   on  ~ 

and    the   workman    so    questioned  must   devote     ,     easonabl 

1. 
s   time   to   give   him  the    desired   information.  Lties 

of  the   a  prentice    to  learn   the- trade    depend   largely  upon 

ter  of  boy,    the   attitude   of   the   t-.mpl03.-er,    and   the    interest 

of    L.he   journeyman.      In    some  cases   the  -   mtices     ^re   neglected; 

in    others,    the  employers   in   order  to    make   the   hoy  pa;  as 

soc-  ossible   and  in   the    end    to  become   an  efficient  , 

take   personal   interest    in  him  i-.nd   give   them  the  bes+    advi  i         es. 

:      h<  8   lon^  bei  practice   of   +he   employers    of   stoi 

.ore   to  p  ion   of   their  tices 

Institute   so  that   they        ;    acquir  principles   of  d 

1.     Very   satisfactory  1  ve  been  obtained 

I    ins  Co  -  s  of  Inc1 :'.  olis   by     requirin 

rienced  and  ly   skilled  journeyman   to  devote  his   enti] 

to    th  tices.       I  ouped   toi 

ad   to   •  ork  immediate 

c    re.  ufficieni  re  a  boy  possi 

.  fair  knov/ledge   of  trade   h 

jOU]  .  i        ; 

able 

interfere   with   1  ork    : 

is   s  .    thorou        instruction. 


. 


. 


• 


. 


1     . 

ske:  .  -  >■  tturing  his   term  o 

vice,    thus  da  Li         ility,    ..   on  ities    :  i-. 

upon   the    interest    taken    in 
jo-'  .      Unless  a  detailed   agreement    he   formulated, 

kes  only  general    rul«  s    in    these  particulars.     Usually    J: hey    .  ^re 
expressed   in   the   form  of  a  charge    to  the    /journeyr.en,    the    -  , 

of  ers   of  the   union   to    see   that   the   boy  h  s    competent    in- 

struction  and   opportunities   for  advancement.      The   following    para- 

fules   of   the   Stone   Cutters    is   ty  ;    "It    shal] 

the    i  Lv(      luty   of  the    shop  stewards   and  members   to   see 

all   apprentices   in  their  respective    shops   a  Lven    as  good 

'.hey   are    able    to   do,    in   order  'ihey  nay  become    skilled 

1. 
,    fitted   to   take   their  places   as  journeymen    in   o  st." 

The    specific    work  'o  he  preformed  by  the    apprentice    < 

yea:-   of  his  term    is,    ir  many  c  ises,    defir  ■-    constitution   of 

union,    or  specifier!  in  the    general   agr- 

is  hest   learned  thro-  a  series    cf   operations   ra 

1.      "By-lavv-s   of  Jou:  n  Stone  '  "      ( 

1892 ,    Article  V,    Section      . 


li  o. 

difficult   proci  it   i  nion  1 

loi  Lee      hall    serve    at   each  portion,  3   insi 

th;  be      advunc-cd   at    stated   intervals  from   z  rt    to  t 

A  typical      equirement   is  of       e    S         "    i      ' 

s   that    "it   shal]    "he   the  rirht      f  ev«  entice, 

he    she.ll    also  be   required   to   learn    all   branches   of  anvil 

1. 
in  the    shop   ir  he    is   employed."  United 

more    specific   for  they  demand   that    "all  ayarentices   ref"isJ 

finishing    can  be   used  by  the    e:  rs   fo  first   tvrelve 

at    any   of   the   minor   branches,    such  as    soft   hat    curliny   or    iron:': 

es   or    platir]    ,    the    second  year    at   flanging,   but    ii 

■-'-   ."  ir   last   year  bhe  bench. If  registered    fo 

making  de  ent,    after  beinn    instructed,    shall  continue    fo 

space  ine  months    at    sizing,    then   six  mon  Locki]     , 

six  months   at    stiffening.      After  this   space   of  tim    , 

can  any  branch  of    the   business   i:  .  Lr< 

2. 
his    services." 
1.        Official  proceedin-s    of   the    Four  1   Com 

'       fnion   of  America,    Indi  ,    l&Ol  ,       .     „    , 

.  .      Unite,'  orth  Americ;     ,  k  190-:/    a  XI, 

Sec      -  ,nd  6. 


J.. 

•kei  s   As  iociation  s        tr 

distinct   processes,    i  ,  -  in    ,  cu1     i       ,       1    t 

time   r  d   of  n  '  ic :  s   ai  ■  , 

Ltted  to   "hlo-  vi         served   1 

;■  ierer.      However    from  lack  cf  experienc 

he   must   begin  upon   small   sizes   and,    although  he  i 

lar   r   te,    his    in  cone    is   smaller   than   thai         id  to 
man  • 

The   wage   received  by  the  entice    is,    in  most   cases,    s.. 

minimum  union  rate    fo  -      n,    and   is  usually 

natter  of  agreement    between   the  boy  and  his  employer;    alt  ho  u 
some  unions   insist  upon  mi   :j        certain  provisions  in  thi  .1 

An  ion   to    this   almo  iversal  practice    if; 

Interi     tional  Broon        d  Whisk  Mais      's  Union  which  provides 

"  .  ntices   shall    receive  the  lount   or   pay      s 

1. 

men   receive   for    th<  i:     work."      Also   the    In  i  od 

of     Black  t    "ho   help  ;      1  - 

1 .      Intern    tj  on;  ]        oo  I  Whisk  Maker's  Union, 

stitution,    Aas1  ,  York,    190-  ,    p.    47, 


lowed    to  "ire      nl  receives   tl 

blacksmith."  l1   tion  i    idly   enforced, 

i  ,  3h     Of  0     t  I,-"  tO     SUl 

iMt    ■  la-  or   of   the   toy  for   the  nor' 

services   of   the   skilled   jou        ;         .      Eowever,        y   loc   1   union 

icient  to  enforce    such  a 
ion  to   efficiently  limit    the  number  of  itices 

direc-i    1      .        The  Metal  Polisher'',    Buffers,   Platers,    1  b 

Srasp-  i  I1'    r  Worker's  Union  provides   th<  t   1  s   of    t 

apprentice  must    be  ed      -r   the   loci   union   ir.  whose    jurii  - 

i 

diction   tb  p   entice    is  employed.  Th<  ■;  Worker's    Jnio    , 

v"o .    :'    of  Toledo,    Ohio,    provides   a  minimum  wa£*e   for  "ices, 

"1!  ntices  workir  y    rork  shall   receive   not    less   than 

•.  1.25   pei    day  of  ours   and   &2.00   shall   "he   allov/ed   for 

3. 
work  for  ten  hours." 


1.  Constitution   -i^6.  By-laws   of   the    Intern;  "  ional    Brol 
Blacksmiths,    C    i        o,    1897,    Article  XII,    Section  3. 

2.  Constitution  -]  )3,    Article  XXXF  , 

Constitution    ;md  By-1  '  , 

1        ,  VII,    Sect  ion  :  . 


I    , 


. 


. 


. 


:      I  {  Lai  Opi  ives   determine   not    only 

amount   to  he   received  1  entice   durii  is 

i  ries   according   to   the    work  actually  accomplished, 

hut     ■Iso  provides  at   what   rate   the   hourneymen   shal]    charge  for 
services   as   instructor   of  ntice.      This   is   thou 

a  just   compensation  to   the    journeymen   •ho  must   lose    time   fro 
own        cl  v      •  hile    instructing  the   beginner.      The  rule   c    - 
point  provides   that  the    apprentice    "shall   serve  three    year 
he   paid  as   follows    ;    sixty  per  cent   the   first   year,    seventy-five 
per    cent    the    second    y        ,         d   ninety  -per   cent    the   third  on 

one-half  of  the   racks  made    on  the  nachin    ,    the    difference   to  he 

11"   divided  between  teacher    and  employer.      In   any  c 
the   employer   does  not   claim  his   share   of   the  , 

ce    ;    and  where    there    is  no  teacher,    thi  n  n- 

tice    shall  he   paid   on  all  racks  made    on  the   machine,    -.nd    shall 

1. 
e    the   teachers   percentage  .  " 

1.        i  -1   we      ft]  Society  of*  the    \     1       i   ted   Lace 

Curtain  0  ives   of  American,    P  ,    190i  ,     jrticle   IV, 

it  ion  1. 


1.     . 

Where    detailed    a  greements  are   fo 

of  uares  fo  entice    is  definitely'  determined  by  employ 

and  union.      This   is    in   most   cases   an   ad^.  to   t'  ntice 

since    the   union    is   able    ":o   obtain  better  terns   for  him  than  he 
could   secure  for  himself.      In   fact   the   joint   arbitration  a 
made   b;    the  Chic    go  ''-.sons   and  Builder's  Association   and   the    lc 

icklayers  union  contains   the  provision  that    "the   minimum  yjages 
of     r  entice    sh  11   not   be   less   than   two-  red   and   s 

dollars  for   the   first   year,    three-hundred   for   J.~  e    second   ;       .  , 

three-hundred   and    fifty  for   the    third  year   and  four -hundred   for 

1. 
the   fourth  year,    payable    semi-monthly."  Bom     employers   pay 

apprentice   a   certain  Wi  hile   he    is    serving  his  term  "  :     i   the 

pro.  i        of   an  additional    sum  to   be   paid  upon  the    completion   of 

nticeship,    the    purpose  bein        -    hold    the  boy  througho         .he 

entire   term  and   to   encourage   him  to    1  dvantage   of  t 

•    offerred/     This   is  not      1    ■  ys   a  possible   plan   for   some   tr   d 

because   of    the    incoi  cy  of  the      or':  an<  frequenl 

1.      Joint    \rbitr<  tj  n    the    C  ticago  Masons 

ciation 
■tone  '  i.    21,    o  ' 

ternatioi     I  ,     :    ril   1,    19<  190:    ( 


1     . 

of  movin  1  place   to   place    in   s    arc 

In    :  i-  :e   'coys     ho   leave    + 

"before    fini  stated  term  of   servic    ,    the   union  have   enad 

ri<i<;    law        i1''   J    ference   to  runaway  apprentices!      Perhaps   nc 
in   connection  with  the  ntice    system  is  more   universal   amon;; 

all    the   unions.      The  entice   must   begin   and   end   his   term   in 

same   place  unless  he    is  granted   a  clearance    card  by   the  union   or 

1. 
prevented   from   so  doin'    by  the   death   or  removal   of  his   employer. 

Should  apprentice   leave   without   just   cause,   he    cannot    be   re- 

ceive ny   local   union  nor    •  ven  be   permitted    to  it  on 

m>;n.      The   follow!]  lation   of   the   P;  inters,   Decorat    rs   • 

n-ers  Union   is   typical   of   the   building  trades    in   thi 
oy  shal]    have    contracted  with  aployer  to   serve 

in  number   of  years  he    shall   on  no   pretense   v/hatev  v<  id 

_    -         and   contract   vril  .  ithout    the   fri  d   full    co    - 

1.      Exceptions   to    the    rule    are  rent  ice    i 

of   a  journeyman.      A  Baltimo;        _mployer   of   stone    cutters  tolf 

I  -  "  folloi    J  .    ;     .  Of  j  3 

it  icer1    to    t!  ]     •     r.      The    f  .  of   t 

to    anc  city  t;  kin  ith  him. 

the  union   to  reinsti 

•  i'  .ct.      Thi  si  .  lo, 

c-  ■  jouri     - 

"to. 


1  6. 

sent  of  said  first  employer,  unles  use  or 

such  change  is  made in  consequence  of  death  or  relinj 

business  ^r  "he  first  employ   ;   >'    irentice  so  leaving  shall 

not  "be  permitted  to  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  local  union 

in  our  Brotherhood,     shall  he  required  to  return  to  hip  ei  - 

1. 
rlo-  nd  serve   out   his  apprenticeship." 

e   union  endeavors    'o    locate   fatherless-'    -  ices   throug 

the    "runaway   column"    in   the    trade   journal;    1    i       is   specially 

case    i1"    the   stone   cutters',    carpenter's   and  bricklayej  '  ions. 

The  published    list   contains    the  name,    age    and  residence 

delinquent   hoy,    the   residence   of  the    employ<  \  ,    a  st;  ; 

the   hoy  has    served,    any  clue    +o   his  p    ssihle 
■     -r-minr  to    al3    members   of  the   union   to   he   on    tl  rt    to 

locate   him.      In   order   to  further  prevent   those   who   have  not 
a  r         i  irenticeship   fr<  i ni  to  the   trade, 

leer's  Union  requires   each  local  to   keep     .  record   of 

men      or -in        t   the  trai  e    not    served   ai  biceship,o: 

1.      Constitution   of  ood    of   P    in  , 

ica,    (Li       ;  .     I  !       ,        -tic]         LV,  i 


. 


. 


'    ■ 


. 


le   to   command    th<  ca]  .      rhe    li 

for  ner;  1  Secrt  -    ry-S  ,  i 

1. 
ir.   'is   quarl  erly  r<     ort .  " 

Since    the    apprentice   cannot   leave   his  employ 

re,    so    he    cannot   "be    summ  rily  disci     a    ed   excep'  incom 

or   cons*    nt  neglect;    or    at    leas",    if  dischar  ithout  ] 

tion   satisfactory  to  the   union,    he    cannot  be   replace! 

2. 

ir      ion  of     he    time-    for  which  he   has   agreed  to   i;erve.  It 

is   true   that    the   employer  retains   the   final   word    as   to   the   fi 

of  the   boy   to    continue    at   work   and   can   disc    ua         .;  ny  time; 

ill,    in  general,    the    particular   journeyman  undeJ  e    ini- 

tio- itice   has  beer      1   ced,    is  regarded  as   bes  iified 

to    spe  +0    th        j-<  '  ility   and    conduct,    :  •     disc 

Lee    ir   ordinarily    upon  his   re  commend  at  i< 
foreman   of   the   shop. 

1.  &aws    for    the    Government    of  the    Pat    em  r '  s  L( 

•    p.  190:  .  ) 

2.  A   typical    rul  is    that    adopted  by  :     : 

imo:     .    "Any  employer  who    shall   f 

or    any   other-  cast  ncy   of               y 

,  'er  or  dischar                                Lee, 

-~*ro  .         tice   until               in     for  - 

-ice   •.  to   servt         .           i         ;"      Coi 

-1  aws   o  f  t  hi  - 1                                            id  Ben  i                 Ion, 

1                             X.  ction  2. 


. 


. 


1  susp  err 

ice    i:         . ■  ■  i ■■  ,  i  Ld 

in   securin     ano*  ion.      As   £ 

ma  i      this   direction.      Some   unions  endeavor  to  find 

1 
•ions  for  beginners   thu      displaced,        by  the    issue   of 

tinits   allowing   them  to  v/ork      ]        here    in   order  to    com  leti 

'inished   1  rvice.      But   the   a  "ice  must,    unless 

such  a  p   rait,    finish      i  r  nticeship  within  the   jurisdic 

o:r;  "e    V|e     vas   first    engaged.      A  common   form  of   this 

he    stone    cutters;    "if  any  employer   should    ce 
c.<.  ry    >n  tone    cuttin  'ness,    the  ntices    in  his   employ 

shall  be    compelled    to    finish  their  time  under   the  jurisdiction  of 

ranch  wi*  ic11   they   started,    provided   they  car    obtain   e    - 

2. 
ployment."  Should    the   a        entice  be    an  ble    to   oh   aii     emplc 

1.  .d   any  employer   or    firm  suspend   or  give   up  Lne   s,    it 

is  duty  of        subordinate   union   to   provid  lace 

ntice    t1-;    +  may    re    1  o;r     of   emplojoa  >:J-,    and  desi 

their  t ime ,    a  expiration    of  their   a  ticeshj 

if   found   competent,    be    entitled   to   journeys  ning 

lion;"      Constitution  of  Order 

a-"1'"  '  national       nion   o  forth    •  -;      .  ,  a- 

chusetts,    n.    d.    1902)    Article   XIII,    Section   3. 

y-laws   of    the    :  Stone  rs'    Associ   tio      of 

Forth  Americ    ,    (W  shington    1900,    n.    d.)    krticl     V, 


. 


wil  risdii     ion  of  nion,    he    i        i  ve  "cl 

resented   ir.   makii  lie      io  e    for 

time    to   fi]  i  is   time   of    service.  lit  st      ive 

proof  of  his   former    connection,    and   if   accepted,    must    serve    sui 

1. 

•    th  of  tine   as   may  be    fixed  by   the    union   receivi' 

i     article  ice ship   states   that   the   term  of    service 

shall   consist   of   so  rr  .  en  a  si  op   accordi         to   ■ 

point   of  view     oes   foul,    sue      that  the   journeymen  members   coi 

it    an   unfit   place    for   a  uni  n    to  v/ork,    it    is    :1s     deemed   unv,  i 

to  permit    a        entices   to  continue,    and  any  apprentice   refusing  to 

leave   such  a  place  when   ordered   away  by  the  officers  of  his    lo      1 

union   is  liable    to    any  penalty  which  they  bo-^  may  <  e  sire    to    i 

The   United  Hatters   and   a  majority  of   o!       r     nions   permit   the   loc    1 

bodies   to   adjust    such  rs.    In  cases   of  lon>    oontin  i  trik        o) 

1.      "A  ;  ilicant    for   time    to  finish  his    trade   should  he   find   a 

pi-  ce   as    an  i  entice    in   some    shop  \rhere   they   h  ve   not    the   full 

plement   of  apprentices  prescribed  by  the   branch  to  which  i 

-II   be    re  quired  to       j  oof  by  his  work 

sei  is  tin  ^ore   h-  11  be   ent  .tic 

of  this    lssocj      i      ,  i   jority  of  th«  hi 

raployed  1  I       -  how  lo 

to  sen  onallj  "; 

m    of  the   t  ime    he  .         1    in    cas 

it;  '   : 

to  before   sail 

L<       t    of     his    c'     racti  ! 

L]  nti  ces    or    j 

-1  '  +  A    ,^vi 


' 


loc   outs,    '  '•  ■  Lous ly   in- 

ter] ,  ;      impossible  for   him  to  acq   ire    s 

skill  durin  i    allotted   time    b!  rill  entitle   him  to  be    c1    i 

s     ■   journeyman.      Under   such  circumstances,    iA 
the   union  tnit  entice,    that   he    ::  ;     s 

o  iportunity     o   continu<  snticeship  els<       ere,      u      i 

cas    s,    this   is    impracticable    as  the   boy  "be in   s  the    trade  while 
stil!  or"  ^is    father^*  household   and  cannot    go    els* 

for  employment    .      Also    ii         m  jority  of  cas    s   '         question  could 
not   m  :    lly  effect  o    it  ion  of  either   partj'   :  ro 

taployer   voile    on  the    contrary  to 
discontinue    the  Lee    for  an;  sat    length  of    tii  Id 

seriousl;  hi       in  learnin 

Any  ice  vfl  :  erved  a  portion  of  hi  of  service 

in   a  foreign   country  and   desired  to   conJ  inu-:;  in   i_ 

'cs    is         [Hired    to   furnish  proof   of   •  orli    doi 

tic  tiv      land.      The   Mi  vers      re  raor<      -i    id 

ct  Lons.  maintain  ;ince 

(  ,    1892 )    Article   VI,     ■■  ctio  i      . 


161. 

"weavers"   in    foreim   countries  do   not    .  entices    i 

■   tio   for   the  "benefit   of   the   trade,    any  p   rson    st  ,rt: 
prenticeship    in   any  foreign   country  and  not   servin 

1        1   or     'ull  apprenticeship,    wil.1    not   be   recognized    or   allowed   to 

1. 
finis  '    it ice  ship   in  this   country." 

The    length  of  a   service   year   varies    in    different  s.      In 

trades   '..here    work   is   limited  to   certain   portions   of  the    caleni 

year  or   to  particular   seasons,    such   a  work  in  riod    is    interpreted 

as   a  year    in   ".he    contract    sense.      The    fires  lass   furnaces 

rin-  July  and  August,      and   the   work  of  "ices 

•n  -.yri'-v.    is    discontinued   during   this    tine.      Cert 

require   that   t]  prentice  be   kept    ■  t    <  or  -  during  a  cerl     in 

ber  of  months   of  each  year.      Thus   the   a  -it ice   prov   si 

aent  between  the   Chicago   Builders1    Association  local 

•unions    specify    "The    contractor  takin  ntice    snail   engage    to 

1-      C  ion   and  3y-la  Le    of  Prices   of   the 

tion   1     xecutive  Board    of   the   American  ' 

■■■        ion,    .  t,    1902,    ArticL 


. 


>ec  -  ork  for   nine    consecutiv  c      ;* 

that   duri]  three   months   of  ,  tice 

V 
at-  school.  rentice    shall,    durinr   the  months   of  , 

r,    attent   a  techinical   school 

to    the   join;   hoard,    and  a  certificate   th  t   he    has   done    so  will 

1. 
required  before  he    is  alloved  to    i  ork  during  t 

Journeymen    in  the  building  trades  rarely  averi  than 

nine  months  steady.'  -.■■or  k  in  the     .  loy- 

ment  ":•       ntices  c  aid  not  he  mors  and  is  often  much  less 

iness  conditions  play  a  1  rt  in  determinin, 

cise  i       jf  months.   If  the  employ  r  has  contracts  to  justi 

continuous   ork,  '.tice  may     ,_    ed  duri      i  enti 

year,       In;  no    r    nt  to  the  contrary;  in     event  of 

ness  depression  or  durir;     iods  of  inactivity,  .'.         ' 

foi  the  employer  to  fulfill  his  contract  and  the  e     itice  ma;'  be 

j  secure  -..ork  from  any  other  sorrce  for  mo 

months       ;   .-.   Occ  jntice  finds  some  o 

!•      "Joint  '  bnt    een     " 

-uil  '  ited    Order  o:  Lc  fickl 

and  rto  is'    Union,    ITo .    .1    of  the 

1         ion.      April   1,    19r  1,    1905,    (n.       .        n.    d.) 


1     . 

fom  of   empl<    -  hen  thus         i  orarily  released,    or 

Lly     t    work.      During    peril 
of  business   inactivity,    journeymi  11;    disc 

ic    -  d,      t   leasl      ip  to    a  cert    in   limit,    y  t    the 

o      o.'-i4;::   arrangement    is    sometimes     :ade. 

uniform  rule   prevails   in   regard   to  testii  Lc<  '. 

proficiency.      A  prominent    employer  compl    in   d   to    t  .-iter 

erved   the    four  years   of  enticeship   required 

the   local    stone    cutter'  f    trade   were   permitted   to    join   the  union 
3   receive   the    sane  rate    of  wares   as   other  journeymen,    alt] 
the;  spent   but   a  few    aonths   of  each  year   actually     r<  c 

the  trade.      Other  unions  ore   strict    in  this  regard, 

the    ■  nJ.ice   to    serve    an   addition  1   year   if    roui 

1. 
deficient.  In   se        c    ses,    the   apprentice    is  re  d   to      re; 

1.      "In   case   an   apprentice   at   the    cad  of  his   te    .  four   y 

for        n       .  op         Ln:  ~    uction    in  his   trade    is  not   a  profici' 

'-or  lor.  m,    and    if,  ■   a  thorough   investig  tion ,    the  joint    arbi- 

io       toard    finds   t  i  coi         i  .:  he   h    s         irenticed 

d   not      ive    the  vro-o-jr   instruction    and  opportunity  to    learn  the 
,  'red    to    serve    another   y  hoe1 

and  the   joint    arbitration  ho    .       nay  determir    ,  it    s    c 

of  wages,    less   thi  Le   minimum  in   his   trade      s   they   may   det 

and  the  dif  ce  between   said  rate   and  minimum   scale    i        is 

ide    shall  be   paid   through  the    joint    arbitration 
contractor  to   whom  nticed;"   sec  nt  between 

o  Bui]  '      M:jci    tion    and   loc    1    union,    Secti 


/ 


1. 

a  diploma  or    a    s    atement    of  Lcienc; 

i  m   of  su]    lyin        ppa  ■  for   t] 

largely  one  peculiar  to   the   trade,      '"he:  I  ively 

used   in   any   industry,    the    m  chine    operated    ii 

ioy    r,    but   the   nv  -  ntices    is  1  not    I 

chines   "but   according  to   the   number  of   jo  a\ 

though  the  Wall  P  Printers   and   Coloi       i  :ers'    \ssoci   tioi 

demands  snever   an  ntice    is   allowed,    there    shal] 

hine    for  him   to   -o   on.      Tn    all   of    the  "building  trades 

in    is   cigar  making  and  co;.  ,         e    journeymen  have   their   o 

tools   and   the    a        ent;ce    ge  procures    them   for  hirasel    , 

though  no'      ]  the   1       in  ling  of 

lission   +o   the  union  may  be  ded      s  It  1   st 

1.      "An  e]  wishing  to  have    an  apprentice    shall 

tion   in  writ  in  .son   to  the    union,    s.-.id   ap   lie. .-.ion   to 

presented      :    th       o  Lshes   to  he   taken  ice,    s 

ce   to    serve    the   term  of   four   years,    to  of 

Brickl  or  Ptone  Kasonar?  ,    and  his  name    and   length  of   tii 

is  to   serve    shall    I  istered   in   the    book  provided    f 

i     iose   and  his   emplo;         i'urnished      i  rtific 

;  ;n;    s;  id  certific  to   the     mion    .;  idorsed 

employ-  i<  ntices'   :    ." 

de   bet  .  '  •  ons '    J  <  tii       ] 

Unions,    one.,    four   a  ive   of  Baltimore,    Maryl         ,      or 

1903   and   1904.         (p.    8,      ection    23.) 


. 


. 


in   apprenticeship.       Ind.        ,  entices  ionis. 

wit]  '-■  ,      nc<    spec  ill    indue-  s    are    offered   to 

1. 
ission    to    th<    union    within  eci    i<  ;    i   .         Mthou   h    the 

M  chine  Printers         |    ire   the    apprentice   to    serve   se: 
assuming    the  duties        •     privileges   of  journeymanship,    still  he   is 
eligible   for  membership    in    the   union  at   the    end  of  his   first   year's 
service.      In  this   t'.  entrance  fee   depends  upon  t  of 

lication  of     he    apprentice.      If   during      us   second  ,    five 

dollars;      if   in   his   third   year,    six  dollars;    fourth  year,    seven 
dollars;    fifth  yaur ,   eight   dollars;    sixth  year   the    same    ^s   journey- 
men,   namely,     ben   dollars.      ~Te   m  lso      e   reco. mended  "by  thi 
me..            in  f  ood  standing.      The  Wall  Paper  Machine   Printers 
Color  ?fixers   Assoc    ation   are   rath  r  exceptional    in  their    attitui 
towards   admittn               mtices   into   the   union   in  th<  ■■<■■ 

1.       "  ntices    in   the    last  year   of  their   service   shall   be    ad 

free    of   c";-'arre    aid   entitled   to   a  seat    in  the   unio 

and  he   free   from  all   dues   s  ses  iments.      On   coi  ir 

nticeship  they  shall  be        titled   to   ful     benefits    ■  11 

"its   to   f11  rs  ;r   conforming   to   Section   1  of        i 

article.      Fo   c     lit;  tion    i  ■   required   on  ntices.       it    in   citi 

•  r:  ■  nts  3d,    local  unions   m  y  c 

dollar    initi      i  ents  onth  dues."  ion 

of  t  »od    of  Painters,   Decorators   and  rs   of 

ric    ,    (Lafayette,    Ind.)   Article  VII,    Section 


' 


. 


1     . 

initiation  fee   of    at   least    tv/ent;  dollars    and    not  an 

y  fire   cents   monthly  dues.      When  the  i  mera   is   received 

the  union   as   an  <  ice   member,    a  practice   no'   unco      .         i 

trades,    he  may  exercise    only  parti.  1     rivileges,    pays   1.  han 

ful ;  iership    initiation  fees   and  regular  "benefits.      For  e> 

the    Intern  Jewelry  -ars  Unio-  LI  receive   as  member! 

apprentices   over   sixteen  years   of  ]    .       rtt   of  one    doll  r 

and   ]  alf,      hich  is   one    half   of  the  minimum  initiation  fee,    and  or-  - 

1 f  of   the   r  dues,    but    such  members  may  not   vote   nor   speak 

unless   to  brin-  complaint   or  to   ask  for   information.      Also     hey 

are   entitled   to   onehalf   of   the  financial 

1    r  and    stand  under  full  protection   of  the    union. 

cor-  on  of   their  a  i     ice  term,    they   are    received    as   full 

1. 
i  r ional    initiation    fee. 

The    apprentice    system  as    it    now  prevails    in  the   trades    included 

in   list   on  p.        is,    in  many     espects,    unsati  factory,      side  by  side 

v'ith  the   capable   mechanics,    a  great   number  of   incompetent 

1»      Cc  of   International   Jev/elr;  s  Union   c  J 

,lo    1903)    Article  I  I. 


• 


li  7  . 

in  these  trades,   -his  ma;  five         i     s; 

(a)  the  influence  of  locals  in  determinin        .ice  laws; 

(b)  he  inadequate  training  of  bhe  \    prentice; 

(c)  the  disregard  of  apprentice  laws  "both  by  employers 
unions;  (d)  machinery;    (e)  large  use  of  capital.   Each  of 
influences  will  be  briefly  considered. 

$a)  The  peculiar  character  of  some  trades,  for  exampl  , 
ists  and  cigar  making  'and  the     >    in;   trades,  makes  it  necessary 
to  leave  apprentice  laws  to  local  determin  tion.   Thi:  policy  has 
resulted  in  a  wide  ranfe  of  treatment,  in  many  cases  unwise  and 
i   dequate.   A  nicer  adjustment  of  laws  to  local  conditions 
been  i      d,  but  the  po-        bu   ort  of  a  stron   in1 

union  to  enforce  them  has  been  lost.   Some  unions  ;d 

1. 

1  :ntice    syst  and  others  have    riven   the    subject 

little   attention.      In   consequence    the  large,    strongly  organized 

Lons,    observe    elabon  entica    codes;    in   the   smaller   and 

1.      "'ro  -entice    shall  be   admitted   to  work  in   any    sho 

ii         son  of  a  member  of  this   u  in    rroo  1 

sixteen   years   of   ;  ge , "      See   Constitutio      of  the   Wood,       ;  nd 

?'etal  nion  of   Clevel        ,    (CI 

Article   XII,    fee tion   1. 


) 


! 


8. 

weaker  unions  a  brief  s t     snt  of  a  few  lines  c 
i  itices  and  even  these   r  visioni 

often  openly  neglected,  (b)   The  provision  made  for  traini 
modern  apprentice  is  inadequate.  -     use  may  be  found  in 

es  th;     re  actually  taken   1  i    ithin  the  trades, 
all  the  trades  have  not  been  affected  by  the  introduction  o. 
cry  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of  the  trade  yet  important 
in  some  cases  radical  changes  have  nevertheless  been  introduced 
therein.   The  developer.ien:,  of  industry  during  recent  years  h  s  hben 
so  rapid  and  the  methods  of  production  have  chari;  '-:<:   itb  inven 
such  that  in  many  cases  the  demand  for  skilled  workmen  coul 
met  throurh  the  old  manner  of  training      ntices,  and  those 
learning  the  trade  are  often  hurried  along  in  order  to  m  et  the 
emergency.  Moreover  the  pace  set  in  the  Modern  shop  which  < 
much  costly  machinery  is  not  conducive  to  thorough  training,   s 
the  chief  object,  necessarily  so  because  of  keen  competitors,  is 
to  pro     the  maximu    lount  in  the  shortest  time  at  1 
cost*      s  long   s  the  employer  can  receive  competent  workmen 
wil.l  not  t:  he  the  ti        xpend  trail      .     le 


. 


. 


I 


- 

! 


■ 


1     . 

result  has  "been  that    '  instances   the  ritice   must   1-  arn 

tr   de   as  "best  he   can.    Of  the  building  tr   des,    i  Lvisic 

proceeded   fafctherest    in  carpentry,    but   even    in   the   stone    cutting 

1. 

industry   improve <'        c    in-ry   is  bein>  '-13/   install      .  re 

subdivision   has  been   developed,    the  problem  of  special:     :.tion 
strongly   opposed   in  all   of  the   trades,    has   arisen.      Thi 

io    but   one   part   of  the    trade    is  not    considered  a  ist 

in  they  sane   sense    as   the        prentice   who   has  ""een  taught   unionism 
alonr  \  it"!   the   trade.      The    latter   is   less  dependent    upon    the    in- 
struction  of  other;    in   case   of  business  de-^ession,    he 
one   trade    to   another  more   readily   than   the    all   round 

oent   years   learnin      "alp   craft,    and   he   d   es  not    sb 
ling   of   respect    for    skilled    work,    that    inspires   the   true 
mechanic.      In   none   of   the   trades  has   the   term  of   service    :"  p- 

1.      Th •-    "planer"    is   used  extensively'   in   1   r        permanently   lo< 
s.      It    is  not   confined   to   smoothing   the    stone  but    is  c 

of  cutt  in  rent   desira  rd    or   soft    stoi 

the    "bit",    whicb  can  be    e   sily  made   by   the  blacks    Lth. 

is  of  run  *vfh  t  .    It 

be   op  d   by   o  unics    and    will    c 

or  ten  i      :.        e    pneum  t ic   tool   operated  by  compressed  air   is  er 

1  inr  device   of  recenl  1       s   trade.        ch  cuJ 

plied   with   one    is     ible   to   rnake   much  mon 

:  :  '.et 

and   chisel.  .  ver,    it    i  osed    '.  .     se 

in1"  ■  ise   revolutionized 

reni  best   results   in   the   hands   of  -         ■ 

and  >cc    sioned  \ 


: 


. 
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prentices.1  ■    duced  ;   iproved  ry  o 

of  the  trade;    on  the   contrary,    it   has   resulted   in  ur 
her   standards   of  workcians]  A    • 
A  further  explanation  <?f   the    inadequate   preparation  of     the 
rentic      i       the   building   trades    is   found    in  the  n   tare    o 

buildin      operations.      The    erection   of   large    structures   is   controllei 

1. 
in    I  Ln  -.     orations.  A  typical  building   company  of     'is 

character  maint    ins   offices   in    the   principal   cities   of  the   United 

States  with  headquarters    in   New  York  City,    and   competes    fo         isi- 

ness    in    every   sectii        >f   th«    country.      Super  inJ 

from  place   to  place   to   take   charge   of   the   work  secured.      Each   lc 

If   the  apprentice   desires   to  becorce   a  machine   operatoi 

b  no    opening  for  him,    he  iced   on  the  machine 

of   six  months   of  his   tern. 
1.      The   recent    change   of  material  used   in   the    structure   of  fra 
work  of  many  large   office  buildings   and  apartment   houses 
rem  Le    changes    in  methods    of   construction  ed 

comparatively  unskilled  labor  for  highly    skilled    service, 
tural    iron   worker,    possessing     more  physical  str< 

eal   technical      bility    and  skill,    su      lanted  in 

extent  the  trained   bticklayer,    stone  mason    and    . 
the    in  tions   of  ferro-concrete   as   a  buildin;    material,    the 

sup  id   foremen   aided  by  hatchet 

;  in  ry   laborer!  le    to   const  tire   f:  Drtion 

of  uildin    . 


Ir  i. 

.  its        .ice  lsws  with  th  t  in  i   c      Ls- 

dic    .      !   busim    oz   justi  inuance  of 

office  in  any  particular  field,  it  is  closed  or   ansfi      to 
-.no'  '     ity.   o  .  of  the  chief  elements  in  con- 

ct  of  ize  '    e  time  in  v        can  be  execute.  ,      he 
keenest  rivalry  exists  -non'  the  several  offices.   Ever:-  con 
i.  le  to  the  m  intenance  of  apprentice      I 

The  man- per  of   the  office  is  constantly  seekin  n  or 

his  cc        id  h  ,s  little   concern  for  the  work  in       iss.  The 

erintendent,  send  out  by  the  company  to  take  charge  of  tfr   or: 
roes  from  pi  orders  are  received  from  he   -       , 

and  is  only  concerned  with  the  problem  of  getti       buildir 
pleted  in  the  shortest  time  at  the  least  cost.   The  for 
much  the  same   el   ion  to  the  superintendent  as  the  lat 
company;  he  must  k     is  man  novin  ■  or  lose  his  position. 
individual  journeyman  must  satisfy  his  for     or  be  di 
li  tie  if  any  to  instruct  boys.   In  ' 

1  tie  or  intim      lation  betwee:  se 

ho  have  char   of         ...      ntice  is  si 

J 


for  no   1   :  ctor  desires    no;    labor  merely     ec 

"be   secured  o  f  -.    The    time   consumed   in  teachinf    the   tr- 

to  beginners  v/ould   cause      a  delay  in   work,    mo]         .:  >ensive    t 

suj  ed   on  wages.      Indeed,    J'  ice    is  pjiysicallj'    ii 

on   a  large   buildin,     -'here   all  work  must  be   done    in    order   and   on 

time.      Under  the   indenture   system,    the    contractor  was   :  sed   to 

make    a    sacrifice    durin  first  part   of   the   a  prentice   tern  as 

the  boy  -     s   un   ble    to  pay  his      ay.      This  sacrifice    is  Lred    to 

r   greater  extent   under   the  present    system,    and    the   contractor, 
•essed  by  competition,    is  unwilling   to  it.      -o. 

much  work   in  the  building   trades   is   still  done  by   small  cont 
Every  city  of   size  has  ma.ny  such,    often  conducting  non-union  es- 

blishments   and    J    >in      on  more  ntices   than   are  alio 

shops.      T]  rk  performed  by  this   class   of  contractors    is   less 

hurried   Jr.  timi  d   les       precise    j  lity,        id      ill   usually 

oy  labor  un<  ie   direction  of  a    skilled    fo  .  i1 

is  many  learn   the    tr   d<  finally  become    recr    its   for 

union.      In     "  ct    i  :r,iv^r  who    thus   "pick     i    " 

d   from  those  who    l     ,rn    i1  u   citj  l(}tj 


. 


. 
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rather  from  the  ved  a  fori.    3 

ship,  els  of  er 

of  workmen       ying  the  highest  wages       t. 
(c)  vot  only  is      ntice  provision  ins-  "e 

training  inadequate;  but  the  apprentice  laws,   orm  lly  in  fon 
are  often  wholly  dis  •   ried  by  both  union  and  employer.   In  : 
because  the  employ<  r  can  not  exercise  the  power  o-.         bices 
formerly  practiced  under  the  indenture  1     nd  because  of 
lack  of  an;       I   ,  man;      mtices  leave  the  shop 

nad.  the  trade  and  seek  employment  elsewhere,  the  emplo; 
engaged  i  manufacture:  of  'he  highest  grade  of  goods  are  of- 
disinclined  to  bother  with  an  apprentice.  Moreovt  ,  '   ie  boy 

i  1,  occupier  valuable  space,  and  consumes  the  time  of   i, 
priced  journeymen  who  must  teach  then.   The  a]    ntice  system, 

"  ■  seen,  is  esteemed        union  not  only  -  s  a  bhing  desi 
in  itself,  1     lso   s  a  device  for  carrying  o  olici<  .  . 

v  Ion  of 

full  apprentice  ter:  ,  but  in  most  cases  this  i   no  Ion-   ' 

lie   ■'  is  able  to  comm  nd  t  of 
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es,  -       rience    little    difficul  y    in    gainj 

the   union  regardl  ray   in  which  he  has    ac  [ 

skill.      I      f  ct,    man:/  crude   v;orkraen  first   join  the         ion        d 
the    great  rt    of  knowledge   of  the    trade    afterwards.      The 

policy  of     '       Anions    in  trades   where    it    is    i.  o   sec- 

effective   enforcement   of  ntice   laws,    is  to    get   ev-- 

at   the   trade    in   the   union.      When   an   applicant   of  doubtful  aoili 
applies   for  rjenbership,    the    question  co  red    io  not  when  and 

where   did  he    serve  hit;  I  ice  ship  but  will  '■  to 

the   cause    inside    or   outside    of   the   union;    and  upon   t 
this  question  largely  depends  his   acceptance    or  rejection. 

3f   stri  he  union  has  n  tion   in  sacrificin      any  c 

its  requi  its    fo      ad]  i      ion  and  even   in  offerin     special    :    - 

ducements   to  join  the  union   in   order   to    gain  accessions 

1. 
strike . 

1.      A  business    agent   of  the  wood  workers'    union  of   I  lis 

stal  not   only  v;ould  sue'  le    "strike  breakers"  e- 

ceived    into   his  union   free,    of    co^  that 

vided    in   order  that   they  mig]         o    else  ork.      It    is 

'"el";  '"■   fact  he   non-union  nen    protten   tog 

during       stri1--  d  i    llj    find    their  way   into 

suiti  justed. 

ives  of  the   Iron    holders  Unio      and  ] 
*o   4  "  [u  istion,    i  ! 

evious  to   the    formation  ncy 

ikfee   su-  ■  li    &  lloer  0 


, 


. 


I 

;  ss      o-     1.     Blo    ers   Int 

■  -  i  .   ous      nd      i  warfare  ins     certain  n 

in    "       Jei    ey.      n.:rir. ■-  this      ime  i  1  ice    1 

constantly  sacrificed  and  many  eth        liberal   consessions  -.ere   : 

he  men   that  th€3r  might  he    induced   to  withdraw  fro      these 

s.      The   n  n-union  firms  -..ere   equally  active   and    in   or'' 

b   anrpl  iortunity  to   learn  +  •  -r     from 

union   influences,    established  what    was   turned   a   "school   of  art"    in 

icb    all   :  emits  vrere  taught   the   trade   of     las     blowin    . 

Urged    and  persuaded  present  at  ives   of  the   union,    many  men   and 

boys  were    induced  to   leave    the  non-union  shops,      ere   received 

members   of   the  union  and    sent   els  o  work   at  t]  1 

standard   to       ,    or    in  c  raployment   could  not      e    found 

suppor  emporarily  by  the   union.      An  exmember  of 

Executive   8c  tee    of   the    C-lass  Bottle   Blo    ers1    Union  showed  t 

PJ~e  iter   a  list   containing  the  n  ,mes   of     me   hundred   and   :' . 

men  and  231    hoys  whom  he    h  d  persuaded   to    leave    the   non-union    s 

ffect   the    n  of  strik 

su      1;  -o  source  ly  diminj 

to    itim   te   n  nece    sit  crease    in   1 

number   of  'ices. 


These   Movers,    may   of  whom  had  be* 

cle   full  fl  .rs  of   the    unions   and  suppoj 

body  until   employment   coulr1   be    secured   for  the.   .  ever, 

ys     ;ere    often    sent    far   a.  ay  from  the  Nei     .r      sey   sh^ 
and    since   they  did  not   possess   abili  id  skill 

ci  nt    to   command  the  union  rate    in   first   class    shops,    it    is  pr„ 
bly  true   tl  etent   ones   were    soon  discharged  by  their 

mplw;  d   doubtless   finally  dro    oed   their  dm  ship    in   1 

union.      Such  flagrant    abuses   of  the  ice  r 

justified   by    Che   union    as    "Em^iycnoy  measures"   but   t  rike 

r]    ten"   often  prove   to  be   undesir  ibl        em        s. 
(d)   The   effect   of  machinery  upon  the   a  tice    systems    formerly 

int  lined  by  labor  unions  h-ts  been  tv/ofold.      In   so;.  ides, 

not'  ■  1  noot    and  shoe  workers,    garmenl    ir/orke    i    and     )tj         , 

ve  been    simplified    and   perfected   and   the   trade    sul 
to   such  an   exten"    th  t    rnskilledl       .  1-    su      1  il.U 

workmen   so    that   many     orkers      .  to  co 

as  nrt   electricity  h  ve    supplanted  human   strength 

lac  111,  orkm 


1°'  . 

mi'"  ted   to  t   on-.  Lcul  art    of  th  icl«  . 

ef;  een    in    such   inventions    as    the    linotype,    t  -  , 

some    of  s  used    in   mill  work  a  d    in  the    large       ,c    ine 

shops.      These   machines  enahle    on*?  nan   to   make   the  entire   artic]     . 
Excepting  linotype,    much   of  the   physical  strenfth  for 

exert-  e   workman    is   largely  supplied  by  steam 

.,    a  skilled  mechanic    is  required  to   operate    the  Lne . 

In   these   trades,    only   trained   men  or   "boys    in   the    last   months   of 
their   i  nticeship   are    ■  led  to   take   charge   of   th< 

new   invention   and   ste  .     i  ve   uade    it   neces- 

many   individuals   to    he   engaged   in    the   manufacture   of   one    artic! 
O)'   rhether   the  mchine   he   of  such  a  charac 

-  It-     article,    the   effect   upon   the    out-pur    has  been 
the  .      In  each   case    +here   has   been   a   rreatly  increased  productii 

Thus   it    is   seen   that    the    introduction  of  machinery  and 
tions  of   the    instruments   of    1   bor  may   enable    each   particular      o;     - 

lc       :   to   perform  the   work  that   formerly  demanded  in<         < 

attention  of   several  out,    at    the   s 
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operations  L  s   simple  or  n  |  liring  any  1     i 

,he  trade.   The  c  iven  I         e, 

difficulties  in  learning  hov    to  oper      ,  the  c<  of 

breakage  or  damage  together  with  the  element  of  personal  d      to 

.tor,  must  >>e  considered  when  determining  the  effect  of 
introduction  of  a  nea  machine  into   trade.   Often  times  it  : 
a  displacement  of  labor  v:ithout  any  simplific  ti  n  of  ■ 
oper  ion  preformed.   Many  of  the  finer  grades  of  a_ork  formerly 
rone  by  ham      not  made  almost  entirely  by  ,   ropell 

,  still  so  carefully  must  the  machines  be  handled  so  ac- 
curately must  the  measurements  be  taken,  and  so  nicely  must 

lines  be  adjusted  th  t  only  fully  experienced  men  are  intrusted 
with  their  care.   The  operator  or  tender  of  the? 
task  to  pel  r'cr   fu]  I      difficul        t  of  his  predecessor  \ 
form  d  the  same  service  by  hand.   In  some  cases  the  mac -line 
operator  has  even  a  more  difficult  and  responsible  task 

Lred  of  the  hand     ,  r  so  that  he  is  required  by  the  un 

spend  th    me  m  .  in  l<  ,rr.i    he  trade      ie  for 

but  havin  ■  ,  he  is  ble   o   o     .    n       :  , 


the   hand  worker   so   th  4:    in   such  cases, 

of  ice    law   is   necess   ry.      Thos<  L 

Luired  to  lie   usual   term  of   years,  but   to  off-set   the   di    - 

Etisans   occassioned  by  the    introduction 
th:  ,io   of  apprentices   to   journeymen  n.  ..*  I  '.       [owever, 

as   the    diminished   cost   of  chine  article    inc. 

dera  or    it,    such  th   "        1  r   •  r   nura  er   of  workmen  irru;  ' 

in   its  production,    few  unions  have   actually   decreased  the  number 
of  tices,    and  these    for   a  limited   time   only.      In   so]  ses, 

no'  •  iblj/-  the  machinists,    glas      bottle   blowin    ,    and    lace    nakin      j    - 
dustries,    the   demand    for   aorkmen  has   often  been   greater   t 
union  could,    supply   when    adherin;     strictly  to    iti  Le , 

the   emergency,    i  ho   hid  not    served    a  ful] 

eceived   into    the   union. 
To   relieve   the   evils   of  the   present    aj 
ho    have      iven    thought    to    the    subject   have    advocated    the   tr- 
school.  sue1-1,   industies   as  cig  r        kin    , 

bui]    3         trades   offer  j    r    difficult  Ls 

ina  at  ices.      I  indus 


•e   col1  '  Lvel; 

I  i  be     lv<  n    in    a  vn 

entices  desirinr-  to  take  up   the  trade.      Apain, 
schools    are   thos<     conducted   so   that   the   ;  nti<  recei-1 

struct ion  x ine    supporl    !  imself  or. 

ht    schools   or   these   open  durin  1      i         usy  season  hes 

fill   this  r    cjuirement.      But   ^o   amount   or  purely  theoretical 
inr    will  fully  equip  a   journeyman  for  practicall   work,  ven   a 

ice    at   the   trade    seldom  strikes  his    gait    until    a 
.-   or   fo    after  he   h   s   completed  a  full  term  of    service. 
des  possess   at    least   two  .cteristics  make 

to  maintain  tri  d<       chools.      Tn  the   first   pi    a  ,    -  orlc 

•ed   ovc:  country,    and   any   sys  Is 

i    ned   to  reach  the  s;    of  youn         m   desiring  to 

ould   have    to    be   no    less   extensive.      Again,    these 
e    in   exis  ance    in   th  all   cities   and  country   distrj 

const  it  it  .  of  1  .      Onl 

b  citii 

ices    :  ad   •  ;  ceptic    .  , 


£   r 


lSl. 


a  r  success.  workmen  deri1 

thi'~    source    is    insignifican      in  co         ';  sioi 

in    ot"  .      At   "est,    trade    schools    i  se    indus- 

tries  can  "be    regarded   onl;     i  s    a   simple    inadequate    soi 
plying  j<  n      nd  not    as   a   satisfactory  substitute   fc. 

it  ice    system. 
T         c    t  promising  'rn^ncy   in  the    direction   of  fc  3 

conditions   of  nticeship    is   founr*    in   the    increasirvr  use 

conciliation   in  fixing   the  prenticeship.      With  the 

growth   of  t  arrree.aent  s    in   practically  every   t  ,    dispu 

■"  nice    have   c:      •        d  be    1  •.:■■  ely   settled    by  t 
prodedure    therein    provided.      In    f  entic* 

ny  cases   formed  fcy  joint    ag^ement   between   tl       employ 
union,      nd    not,      s   formerly  by  Jh  ion  or  loy  ;         .    Wit] 

tions,    t    i     change    in    !  of   fr 

1  bout  no   radical   change    in   the  cl 

I" 

as is  for     - 


]  unions  te  ;o  cone 

tho  of  no  th  on  the  '  ;  'esult  i 

man?     i  ~ c' <■>    '  °''  '     <:  1  bora  rid  efficient    1   wi  e 

and  enforced.      A  typical         '  '  -      loyers   associations 

and  unions,    such   as  exists   in  many  large   cities   includes   the   fol- 
lov/i  dnts: 

(l)   Time   of  beginning,    the   length  of  ter  -,    and   other   CLualificat 
exacted.      The   o  alif icat ion  here    referred  ..re    in   ' 

moral   and   educationsl,    and  ]         re   of   slight    i  t    nee. 

e    af  whic'  ^tices  nay  be  received  under  s, 

1      laws    of   -■" he    loc    Is,    from  fifi  to    twenty-  of  , 

;  1  "m  of  service   has  rarely  been    c 

(?)   Obligation   of  t"  ce:   every  regu] 

ider  continuous   service    as  provided  by  th  Les, 

to    accent   all  it ion  5  ;ifie  out 

:he  it . 

(;-  )    -'"'  snts    of  :  itted  to  ive 

os  binds  furnish   compete 

'  i"  r         i  | 


■ 
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y  ars,  '  •  ',''''' 

ace  o  -■".  is  ions   of  the  , 

(.  )    Regist    rinjr   apprentices:  ;         rs   in        ;•   i  -• ;  ci  I 

- .  ■•  ve   foi  :■  '  ion ,  e   en- 

into  between  the  Union   and    the  Employers'    Association.    pi' 
lie   "ions  a  1    "      iade    to    ""he    employers,    the   secret 

Association    is    required  to    transfer    it   to   the   clerk   of  J:he 
joii  to   the    secretary   of  union;    thus 

'ion   k;ej  .  :  1    J;e   record   of  all  ntices.      A  begini 

Ls  circumstances    is   generally   riven   a   card 

the   joint   committee  which  attests   to   the   fact    that   he    i 

itice. 

(5)  Limitation   of   apprentices. 

(6)  S  'ion  o  it  ice:  haps  th 

for    the  .    ntice   through  the  nt   is  ro vision  us 

srvision    --rid   control   during  his   t         .    '" 
les   are    stron   lj    org      ized  ituall^ 
-or)-    1        strict    enforc<              of  .This   control 
ices    is   giyei                                 conmitte<  , 


: 


. 


arisin-   and  exerciee   judicial    functions    in   h  Ls   or 

ites.      In    so.-:.,    c  ,ses  this  committee    is    -  iven  to 

iticeship,    to  transfer  entices   in  case  of 

death,    or  removal   of  employer,    or   to    disc  him  for    my   oi 

on. 

(?)   Rigrhta   of    the    employer;    in  case    the   employer  becomes   diss 
fied  v "ice  because    of   inability,    1 

ness  '.  part    of  boy  to  render  faithful   services   or    other  ju 

caus    ,    1       N   s  the    ri   ht   to    appe    1     o    '        joint   committee   whic 

to   dice'  the   apprentice    if   charges   are   prove    . 

(d)   Rights  of   apprentice:    lik<  entice   has   i  il 

of  carryi]         ny     rievance    against      i       mployer,    iy^<S>\  us   faili 
receive    adequate    instruction  and   ample   opportunities   for 

iches   of   the   trade   or   for  any   otl     -  -    of   contract    on 

part   of  employer,   to    the  joint   co]  ee. 

(9)  Pa;  ntice:  ious  to  it,  ice 

L    rtions      ere   in  t;         :  in   formed   enfcirel:  union, 

t  majority  of  cases    the    mploy   r  ::      - 


I 


stricted   in    adjusting  •      In   fact,    the   fixi 

os  for  ici       y  •  iv.  1-  c 

devel>  ,  een   so:.;-  accellerated  by     '  e    growth 

of   the   agre  .      This   i  ?cially  true    in  the  buildin  js 

amor  1  ■  r-  Fluential  unions,      while    in   the       lass  trad      , 

iron    and   or  olding,    the    list    price   of   articles  produced    is 

y  a  join4;  "body  and  the  ap  ice    is   paid  accord! 

(10)   End  of  a  'ice  term:    at   the    conclusion   of  t  cribed 

Cor      '        -.     >rentice,   th         -   loyer  must   notify     "       joint   co.  - 
mittee,   which   body  considers   the  mat      r   and    if  s;itisf  acto;  ;  , 
bo^  ;  .loyers1    or        ;    ation  and  the  union   is  noti: 

ntice    is    riven   a  cert  if ic  id   is  rec 

as  a  joir  n. 

tice   regulations    are    seldom  the    .subject   of  separ 
•  -    tinct  aents,    but  in  t  neral  i    its 

embraci  11  shop  rul      .        Just   as   the   a]  .ice   laws      dopted 

and   i  union  been   1    r      ly  local    in  , 

exceptions,    those   i  _}  ■ 


I 

1. 

ective    01  jurisdictio]  Ld  oncerm     . 

But   even   this  d  ]  ly  upon  the    >arties   e        cted.      I 

local  union   and    an   employi  r      lone    constitute  the   interested  par- 

i,     ,    th  lent    is   effective   only   within  the  jurisdicti< 

of  loc?  ;      u        here  the  agreement    is  made      i  Lovers' 

association   as   is  tl  e    i     many  1  :     -    cities,    its    scop 

■  race  dity  and  vicinity    in   vdiicb    flifferente 

of  trades  located.     Thus   the   system  of  apprentice  - 

1.      The  most   not  exceptions  to  this      rrangemen 

moL       .  '    Union,    the    Glass  Bottle  Blowers  Union  and   the  Window 
rl  s1    Union    in  which    trades   the  ntice   ru] 

formed    by  a  reement  between   the    International  Union 

loyers1    Association.      In  case   of  the    former, 
;s   of  contention    in   the    formation   of        reements  has  been  t 
adjustment   of  the  entice  ratio.        The   apprentice   rules   in 

union  lis  trade  were,    previous   to  the   for  .      ion   of 

Is  tions,      djusted  not    by   loc    Is    I  the   In- 

n    iional  Union. The    nature   of   the   industry   demanded  t 
it.        The    same   tendency  prevails    i      all   t 
apprentice   laws   are  re  ed  by  the    intern  L   union 

mplo;  formed  organizations, 

ain    in  .   ohinist   trad  -  i  s   frequently 

u-  .arge  t         i    o:     ,    for  example,    r   il   ay  and  elec- 

tric  road  companies,    it   not    infrequently  occurs  t  i    s 

s   are   ente]  to  by  th         ilroad      ffici  He 

.ives   of   the   International  Union,    in  which  uniform  i- 

tions  ovided   for   all   shops   of  y,    or 

times   "he   case,    in   all   shops      ithin  ce:  cl        1;     defin 

tions  of  .  a   d:  ortions   of 

ent    a         ntice    re   ulations    are     nforced. 


. 


. 


I 


ship  adop  ilder*s   Association 

Unions  of  Boston  "  Lcinity,         ich   inc]  di  s  in 

-istrict  led,     is   a  typical   case    ii  •  Pi     LI   r 

its   as   to  .entice,    specially    in  connection  the 

build  J  /ades,    nay  he    found    in  most    every   large      city. 

scope   of  such  form    1       prentice   a  , 

even   in  i       e  trade  varies   greatly  wi'  rent   localities. 

■  .  anion  has   been   strong  raid  has  maintain  ii- 

develope<  ic^   syst(  ile  acting  alone,        det    ile< 

tice    law  covering   eveiy  ph  se   of  the   i  it  ice    ques   ion   is  unusu 

raulated    b;  ment .      In  other   localities   onl;  .    ic    i  r 

phase   of  entice  tion  which  has  been    the 

tinned   trouble    iB  provided  for   in   t]  .  .      Fo  L    , 

it    oeJ  the   bricklayers'    union        .     ..  Mi     ouri 

tractors'    A.ssociatic  :ains   the    single  sic  11 

1. 
overned  ns   of  lion.        Ah   agreement 

1.      S     :   7    irt;  -sevenl  1  Re-  or      of    1  ident 

of  rickl;  soi  s'    Interna   iona]  ,  ti 

endi  c    a-    r   1,    1902,    p.    .     . 


Colu  i  v,    ,    0'   o,  en   the    local   stone   masons'   union     o.    ! 

sons'    Assoc  i  . '.io  but    c 

concerni'  entice,    fixing   the    ratio   of   on 

1. 
six  j.  ymen  term  of  service   at   thre  s.  In 

fact,    the   typical   form  of  ntic<  ent      amont    I 

unions    i  -   concern  d   with         ul    ^'  number   of  appren- 

tices ken   or  with  providing   some    source   of   •;    ,in<ra@ 

for  beginners.      In  bs   of  this  nature,    little,    if       ;         o- 

vision   is        -  =    for   enforcing   t!  i1  ice    laws,    am  rule 

e   narely   mor   e   effective  than    tb  ntice   regul 

formerly  raainti  i  the   union.     Even   in  such   form;  1  , 

no   uniformit  exists  amo]  e    locals.      T     1 

cut    :  yy,    the    joint        n    iment    of  1900   at  Rockli     . 

2    . 
io   of   one  mtice  to   eight   jourm  ;         . 

At   Waldboro,    '     .    for  tb  r   one    apprentice  was   a  lie 

3. 
every  ten  journeymen   c  s.  At  Vinal   Haven,     '..    one    • 

1.  id,   n.    23. 

2.  See    "Bill    of  Prices    for  Cir  j.l.» 
•p.                1900) 

3.  S        "Bill    of  prices   for  V  to  . "    (  1900). 


. 


. 


. 


. 
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I. 

to   tv^elve  journeymen  was   permitted,  cement  1902 

MilfO]     .       •     ".    allov/ed    only  one  ice   to   each  fourteen 

cutters.  Such     variations  occur  to   a  huc- 

the   limit   tion  of   apprentices,   but  even   as   regards    are,    qualifi 
tions,    o:  ods   of   training  beginners  there   is   no   uniformity 

ocal  unions. 
In  the  more    elabora   e  mtice  .    found    in   so 

cities,  Llations    for  beginners   at  the    trade   are,    prepared 

by  joint    arbitration  boards.      The   apprentice   laws   formed   by  s 
J      Many  trades   in    '..    York   City  and  Chicago    cover  every 
of  t  prentice   question,    even   to   the    smalles   detail.      The 

Maons   and  Builders'    As   ociaiion   of  C  tic  i   o 
lot.         bricklayers  and    stone  masons'    union,   represents   one    of 

st    systems   of  apprentice    laws  nov;  in  forc<  il    i 

J. 
tr<         .        It   provides  t  ~ices   shall  not  t  i    ited  by 

1.      Sei     "Bill   of    -rices   for  Vii 

{     .    p.  1900.  ) 

:  .   See  "Bill  of  Prices  for  Milford,   .   ."  1902-03-(  .  11 

•  •   '       . -entice  rules  in  the  "Joint  Arbitration 

C  ic       ins  and  Builders'  Association  and     United  Ord 
ric       '  ,-'   nion,    .   1  of  ' 

Builders  ■  ■  ]        i  onal  Unions,  April  1,  190;-;  +o  "■-  1, 

190a '•   (n.  p.  n.  d.        .) 


. 


, 
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y  union,    and   tl  ■    iall  no  amen 

i;  ii      Lm   s  rol   of   the    employ        , 

rules  cf   the   joint    arbitration  board.      In  Lo      to 

ents,    as  to   ratio,  , 

probatio  ,      n    import    nt  provision   is   the  requij 

1. 
in, '  cer      i         >nth! 

A  f  .         r   important   fc  dJ       Le    agreement    is  ovision  i 

Forcing   t]  rentice   laws   adopted.      "Caen   a  grievance   arises 

between    an  Lee,     n   employer  or    a  journeyman, 

iss  i        t     in  writing  to   t    i  sidents   of  1 

1.      All  contractors  taking   on   apprentices   are   obliged  to 

or   nine    consecutive  months    in   each  y:i-\r.   Du;   Ln 
of  ■'  ,  y  and  Marc        he   apprentice   i 

school   acceptable   to  the  join         3   .  d.      As   evidence    th 
has   fulfilled   this  reqi  ntku    is  required  tc 

a  certificate  from  the    school  before  he    is   permitted  to  b<:     i 

sntice    is  tardy   oi~      uilty   of  3    - 

derly  conduct    at    school,    he  must    serve    an   additional    d  ap 

ip  without   pay.      For   each  case    of  failure   to    attend 
school,    except    for   good  se,    t\/o   days    .  i  is 

added  to  his  term  of  a  ticeship.      Any   contractor     who  ents 

his  ice   fro.     attendi]  100I   c  lonths 

)llars    '  .r   day   fo  l  <        .Li         ise  , 

LldJ  said  months 

dollars  :  da:    so  work 

co:  ,•   :" •  :  Is   to   provid         iployra 

ool,    shall 

LOOl. 


. 
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in  case   e:  is   dis- 

isfied      H       t   l<     dec  idered  , 

suba  to  the    joint   arbitration  board  at   their  ne:? 

ody   is   unable   to   reach  a  decision,    an  umpire    is  c 
in   so    si"       L  board  with  power   to  case   the   deciding     vote, 

izations    have    agreed    to    compel  members      o    co  i 

the  Lee   rules   as  jointly  agreed  upon  and   adopted. 

Lch  of  the   poor  workmanshi       irev  .ilinj    in  many     rides   is 

ct  that    1  ie   union        n     been    i      •       •      mt 

dispute   over   a  -       ul    tions.      1  ii  ne] 

.     .  use    s  ,  es.      With  the  de  .  , 

is   disturbing   factor  has  been  reduced     an<  laces 

stronr  effort    is    no      beinj    made  by  the   parties   immediately    i 

rovide   and  enforce    an  efficient    coarse   of    ;rainin,     i    i 
all  ices.      This   study   of    the    apprentice   c        ozai     i      "  0 

d  ..-,  rly    days   and  the    laws    subsequei 

1     or  unions,    discloses   the   fact  that    little    if  any  i  s 

i  Ives.      On  the    contrary,       Lere        i 
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a  const  develop    en1      .  e   in    the    oani    r   oi        ssi 

s. 

fc  found  that   from  the   earliest   times   certain  cm 

probable   introduced  from  other   countriei  e   observed. 

as 
rent  ice  bo;,   under   the   entire  control  of  his   employ   .  , 

a  masl  and  some   times   a  journeyman,   wi  -  d 

a  clor  L        1      ion.      The   employer   received      s    mi  ny    bo;  s 

he  desired  and   made   his  own   terms  with  them.      It    i 

main   obj  ,  entice   system  a-:   this    ti  ,s,    in 

ition   to  the   philanthropic  motive   of  the    state   to   provide 

mea:  y  each  trade   mi  h     be    recruited  wil  skilled 

mechanics.      Ho  ,  -    ._.         1  itl;    took     .dvant  of 

th«       3      r    granted    to     Li  i  by   custo      and  took  on    ,  large   number   c 

boys   in   order   to   reap   the   benefit   of    the    small    wages 

-    than  for   the   purpose   of  teaching  i  1         trade.  , 

the  Grade   of  skill  demanded   of  each     or      .  t   time    li 

r   in  the        ..    sr  of  apprentices  he   couli  ive, 

Is  special    direction  i  rs 


. 


3. 

instruction,    o.  ise   the  boy  could    no 

i] .  dci  troy  t         i  ,ter  i    1   upon 

ed.      T  prentices  receive  s  the    c 

;h  friction  beJ  s   and  journeymen  r;o  the 

early  uni  oped   to   n.bolish  the  practice,   and  urged  this 

objects   to  be   obtained    in  extending   and  strengthenir 
But   the    lack   of   r     dy   communic  tion  prevented  any  cc  .  ion 

upoi  rt    of  the    different    locals    and  each   br  •nforc 

own  entice   laws  v/ithin   its  jurisdiction.      As   the  m< 

;ion   and  travel  -.ere   improved,    new  n  arkets   were   op 
up,    large    amounts   of  c  invested,    machi]  .as    in: 

and  production   which   hitherto   had  been   conducted  upon  a  very    sm 
scale  much   1  .  ions.      Nev;  methods   of  manuf 

loyed,    subdivision    or  labor  reatly  extende 

sequently,  .ntice    1  .re  modified    to   meet 

ditioi     . 

The   lonr   continued   freedon  enjoyed   by  1 

'ought   by    1    r        scale   p  Lo 

tiled  oorly 


men.      At   this   juncture,    t  vicus 

not  ed  any  rigid   apprentice   legislations,    assi 

in   ord  standard   of    skil]  s,    to 

to  the  trades   and  when  thoroughly  organized,    t 

orced   as  f   r   as  possible   these   limitations.      In   the   e   rl; 
ntice   was   under  the    complete    control   of    t   •         ster   1 
form  'ion  of   the  rnion   he   became    subject   to   the   nil 
t    body  and  ntice   legislation  was   enacted  to   protect   the 

interest   of  thefuture   jcurnejanen. 

continued  growth  and  development    of  industries, 
increased  use  of  capital,    the    invention   of  machinery   and   the   su    - 
division   of   trades,    the  unions   found   it  more   and  more    difficult    to 
in    its   old    apprentice   laws.      In   fact    the   growth  of    induct: 
so    rapid  that    the   number  permitted  by  law  of  nion,    if 

strictly  adhered    to,    was    in    some   cases   insufficient    to   satisfy  the 
legit im  te  demands   of  employers.     Moreover,    the    ■_    \    .s   a  steady 
Ln   the  manufacture  and   consumption   oj  de 


le  af   the    che  lity  and   in  ctio 


of  which   a   lower   prady    of   skil]  Lred.      Thi  s   fc 


. 


. 


c 
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constant    inc  d   for  both  the   C 

grade   articles,    such  th    t      Mle  the  need   of   highly  skilled 

in  practically  al]    trades  has   not  be  bly  diminished,!       the 

re   has   been   a  larger  consumption   of   the   c  oods. 

This   i  rn,    increased  the   output   and  consequently  stimulated 

orkmen  of  ordinary     bility   and  skill. 

The    attempt    of   1  ions  to   exclude  men   of  this   type    frc 

i  rship   was    i      1         main  unsuccessful   and  the    old  n- 

tice   1   ws   fell   into   general  disfavor,    at   le    i  ley   could    not 

he    generally  enforced.      The   unwillingness   of  the    union   to    stri. 

sifo  o    force    out   a  few  apprentice   hoys     ma.de    it   an  eas; 

fo."  a  loyers   to   take    on  more    ^h:-:n  their    share    of 

for  this  son   the  entice   law,    more  any  other   shop  n 

openly  disregarded  by  both  employer  and  union. 

Sini  ice   lav;  affects   all  parties   concerned, 

is>  ,  journeyman  and   the   apprentice    him   elf,    any 

method  which  places  o   er,    to   frame   these   lav/s    in   enti:  e  ro] 

of  either  ty  e   o^g 

sis   snsssfenss  welfare   of  ,  d# 


Und  ( 

iy  cases,    did  not    adv  nee    hiin   in  hi: 
elled  him  to  lany  extra  duties.      This 

tru  of  dependent   boys  who  of 

the   master  wit'     the  srstandin  bey   should 

add  i  t i  onal   services. 

en  the   union  became    stronglj'  organized   and   able    to    diet 
ce    laws,    it    was  oftentimes  more   anxious   to   limil 
of  ices   than   to   demand   a  t;LO:  ough   course    of  training  fro 

those   received.      TVus  under  the    indenture   system  and   durin 
iod.  of  unio   n  control   the  entice  boys   ?/ere    often   si 

neglected    and  many    incompetents   crept    into  the   trades.        So 

lie    tion   a:"  riod    of  hip 

ssed,    finally  entered  the    ranks   of  skilled  mechanics,    vi)  ile 
y  other:;     tere   never  able    to  become   more   than   ordin  //orkme    . 

It   was   difficult    f   .  iloyer  and   the    anion   to  enfon 

-tl;    t  ice    laws,    until   the    fc  s1 

bi  Loption   of    the    indivii  joint        .  t. 

I]  teantime,    se-v 


7. 

tried.      M  ny  technic  lOoIs        i       establish  lual  tr 

schools  sen      dded  to    the    public    school   system.  , 

certain    employers   and   lar   e   comp    iiies  3  .ished   syste 

in.-  i    n  3by     11    those   beginnin  trade   in    thei 

are      i  xcellent    opportunities  for   mastering  the   entire  c. 

and  i   i!     r   novi  engaged   in  such   industries,    served  their 

apprenticeship    in   this  r.      But    in  no    single  craft    is   the   m 

learning  the    trade    in    this  manner,    large,    that    is,    ;;hen  c(    .  ■      ed 

;he   total  number  engaged  at   the   trade.     Many  from  these 
schools  have  become    foreman   or   managers,   while   others   were  forced 
to    serve    the  regular   a  h     b    ip   as  demanded  by  the    union   before 

t"ne;  .-chived   as   regul   .    -  rs.      So  rogress        s   been 

made   through  the   adoption   of  the   policy  of  conciliation,    and 
present   time,    man;  i  '.ices  rvii   •■  an   efficiem 

ship   ui  LmmedJ  direction   of  bot  ; 

unic    .      But      s  yet,    this  policy  is  confined   to   certain  trades 

in   the  'entice    laws    </ere    determined     ;         -    i  ional 

Unio    ,       )  ies    in    vhich  the   employers  have   foj  .  tions 

i  .      n  ize d  loc  al   unions • 
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